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Mistellauies. 


[From the New Monthly Magaine.] 
VICISSITUDES IN THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. 


(WRITTEN BY HIMSELF.) 
+ "Tis true, °tis pity, and pity ‘tis “tis true.” 

I was born in Dublin, in which city my father 
vas un eminent eolicitor ; and { received in com>, 
mon with my brothers and sisters a liberal edu-: 
cation, under the superintendence of kind and 
affectionate parents. Of my infancy and boy- 
food, J have vothing remarkable to relate, for 
shey passed away, as they generally do, in happi- 
wess rarely equailed in after-life. 1 cannot recol- 
tect any propensity of my boyhood, indicative of 
the wandering and unsettled disposition, which 
afterwards distinguished me ; on the contrary, I 
was a steady plodding lad, and the only peculiar- 
ity of my boyhood which bears at all upon my 
story, was the predilection which at that time I 
felt for reading Shakepeare. Before 1 had num- 
bered sixteen years, I was well read in all bis 
plays, could quote them with readiness, and found 
more real pleasure in perusing them than in the 
amusements of boys of my own age in general. 
In compliance with my father’s wishes, though 
contrary to my own, 1 consented to turn my at- 
tention to the law, a profession to which J had 
ever borne a strong dislike ; and | entered his 
office as an articled clerk. During my clerkship 
the dislike with which I commenced it gradually 
ripened into absolute hatred ; the occupation was 
too dull, too void of excitement for me, and at 
the close of each day’s labor I gladly sought a 
refuge frem the horrors of musty parchments, 
long briefs, and tasteless repetitions, in the de- 
lights which were offered me by my favourite 
Shakspeare, and a host of poems, novels, and ro- 
mances with which the circulating library fur- 
nished me. Such a course of reading could not 
fail to have its effect on my mind ; I fancied my- 
self qualified, aud indeed intended by nature for a 
nobler occupation than the petty mean business 
of an attorney, and in my heart I resolved to 
pursue it no fonger than circumstances might 
render necessary. While in this state of mind I 
gotintimately acquainted with some theatrical 
persons, through whose means I was enabled to 
visit the theatre; and it was not long before I 
imbibed the idea of making the stage my profes- 
sion. Long and secretly did { cherish this idea ; 
it became an essential part of my existence—eve- 
ty thing I said, every thing I did, was theatrical. 

“ My mouth I scarce could ope 
Bat out flew a figure or a trope.” 

in this way matters went on until I had nearly 
completed iny clerkship, when an event happen- 
ed, which, though it for a time recalled my scat- 
tered senses, and brought me to a right feeling, 
yet by making me my own master at an early age 
proved instrumental in my subsequent ruin. It 
pleased Providence suddenly to deprive me of 
the best of fathers. He fell a victim to a typhus 
fever in the prime of life, after an illness of four- 
teen days, leaving my mother and eight children 
to deplore his loss. 7 will not trespass on the pa- 
tience of the reader by attempting to paint my 
grief: it was too acute to be described. Suffice 
it to say, that from thenceforward I resojved tu 
banish “ All trivial fond records, all petty recol- 
lections” of the dreams which had so long occu- 
pied my imagination, and to turn my mind seri- 
ously to business. Alas: had my vow been as 
firmly kept as.it was sincerely made in that mo- 
ment of affliction, I should not now have the de- 
grading task of recording my own humiliation. 
But how frail is poor human nature ! 

TL entered upon my professional career under 
most favourable auspices, and pursued it with 
credit and success for upwards of two years,when 
a disappointment which I had not the firmness to 
hear, again unsettled me. I had fixed my affec- 
tions upou a young lady in every respect qualifi- 
ed to make me happy, and I had the good for- 
tune to be esteemed by her in return. My en- 
thusiastic disposition led me to overlook all ob- 
atacle, | saw but the bright side of the picture, I 

ed for complete happiness in a union with 
the beloved one; and when { thought myself a- 
bout to taste the o’erflowing cup of bliss, it wae 
dashed frem my lips for ever. Disappointed in 
the affair upon which my fondest hopes were 
fixed, and prospect of attaining which had 
given a stimulus to my industry, and sweetened 
my toil, I became a wretched, careless being. I 
lost all steadiness, neglected my business, and 
Gissipated my money. Tossed about by my des- 
pair, I was like a ship without a rudder: beating 
‘about at the mercy of the winds and waves, I had 
indeed no longer a haven to make. 

My former predilection for the stage now re- 
turned, and, yielding to its influence, I determin- 
ed to try my fortune in a profession for which my 
vanity persuaded me I had talent; besides, its 
nature seemed to promise me that refuge from 
thought I coufi not hope to find in the dull rou- 
tine of law proceedings. Enamoured of this 
hazardous project, excited by its novelty, and 
dazzled by fancy pictures of its advantages, I was 
not long in making preparations to quit the home, 
which to me bad now lost its chief attraction. 

On the morning of the 18th of June, celebrated 
as the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, but 
to me still more remarkable as the commence- 
meut of my self-sought misfortunes, I, without 
any intimation to my friends, embarked on board 
the steam-packet, and sailed for Bristol. From 
thence I weat to Bath with the intention of mak- 
ing my first attempt at the theatre in that city ; 
but finding the season about to close, I left Bath, 
and proceeded to Birmingham. At the latter 
place the theatrical campaign had just commenc- 
ed, and having a letter of introduction to the man- 
ager, I immediately waited upon him. He re- 
ceived me politely, but threw every possible ob- 
stacle in my way, with the view of diverting me 
from so foolish a project. 1 was not, however, 
easily to be det rom the execution of the 
scheme [ had so-long fostered ; and I persevered 
until I wrung from him a reluctant consent, that 
Ishould undertake the part of O'Donnell in Henri 
Quatre the following evening. The time for 
preparation was short, and I was whol!y ignorant 
of the play ; but such a trifling matter was nothing 
to my sanguine spirit. Having procured the part, 
I lebored incesrantly until 1 had made mvself 
master of the words set down for me. Thiz, I 
thought, was all that could be on my 

: my genius, I conceived, would do the rest. 
lus prepared, 1 went to the theatre on the ap- 
Pointed evening, saying to myself, 
“ This is the night 
That either makes me, or fordecs me quite.” 
I thought myself prodigicesly fine when I had 
Put on the dress laid out for me : and as I strutted 








before the glass I fancied { was certain of success. 
My heart swelled proudly as I pictured to myself 
the involuntary burst of applause which must fo!- 
low my first appearance, the modest elegance of 
my bow in acknowledgment, the rapture with 
which each of my speeches would be received, 
and the glowing colors in which the papers of the 
next day would paint the merits of him who was 
to outshine John Kemble, as 
“ Hyperion to a satyr.” 


At length the glorious moment arrived ; O’Don- 
nell was called, and bold as a lion I approached 
the stage ; but scarcely had I set my foot upon 
that dangerous ground, scarcely had I cast one 
glance upon the audience and the lights, when 
the few senses I had ever possessed, with one ac- 
cord deserted me,and [ stood befure my judges a 
senseless image of egregious folly— 
* Obstupyj steteruutque coma, et vox faucibus hæsit.“ 


The gentleman who played Eugene, to whom my 
first speech should have been addressed, grasped 
my hand, and goodnaturedly whispered “ Goon.” 
This aroused me a little from the stupor which 
had seized my senses, but it was only to a con- 
sciousness of the horrors that surrounded me. I 
essayed to speak, but in vain; my tongue refused 
to perform its office. { endeavored to move, but 
without success ; my feet seemed riveted to the 
boards. How long I might have remained in this 
state I know not, had not a coarse voice from the 
gallery, echoed by twenty more, shouted “ Speak 
up!” This gentle hint, given in the true style of 
“button-making breeding and Brummagem po- 
liteness,” was irresistible, and I did speak, but 
not so as to he heard beyond the limits of the or- 
chestra. “ The gods impatient of delay” covdd 
brook suspense no longer—they had paid their 
money, and had aright to know what was going 
forward ; and they entered their protest against 
the proceedings by a loud and general hiss. This 
ungentle usage excited my indignation, and I 
actually walked down to the footlights for the 
purpose of addressing the audience ; but ere I 
could reach the bright boundary which vil or gas 
had placed between the hissers and the hissed, 
my courage failed me, and I wished for nothing 
more than a secure retreat. J] was conscious of 
being superlatively ridiculous; this consciousness 
did not tend to diminish my awkwardness. All 
this was high fun to the gods, and they shouted 
with delight, while the people in the boxes titter- 
ed, and the pit shook with laughter. I now 
scowled with rage, and looked big, but ail to no 
purpose ; I bowed, and by sings expressed a de- 
sire to be heard, but, when silence was obtained, 

I could not speak, and confusion again covered 
me. Some called ou: “ Fair play,” “Do as you 
would be done by,” “ Hear him, hear him ;” but 
the majority with stentorian voices shouted “ Off! 
off! off!” Irritated and mortified, astonished 
and bewildered, I knew not what I did, but suf- 
fered some friendly hand to lead me, unconscious 
as I was, from the stage; and thus ended the 
first scene of my actorship. Not daunted by this 
disastrous commencement, I persevered through- 
out the play, in hopes of retrieving my forfeited 
honor, but still committing every kind of blunder, 
and experiencing the same treatment. Jn short, 
during the whole performance I was the object 
alternately of laughter and hissing, of mirth and 
anger. At the fall of the curtain { retired from 
the stage, covered with shame instead of glory, 
with vexation and repentance. I was now per- 
fectly satisfied of the worth of my theatrical tal- 
ente, and fully resolved never more to give them 
atrial. In a newspaper critique which appeared 
the next day, I was congratulated upon the bril- 
liant success which had crowned my efforts, and 
advised never to condescend in future to play any 
part inferior to Timoleon in the Grecian Daugh- 
ter, or Fortinbras in Hamlet, characters which 
are merely alluded to, and never make their ap- 
pearance-before the audience. To avoid the re- 
petition of this annoyance, and various jeers to 
which I had subjected myself, I fled from Bir- 
mingham as from a pestilential region, and took 
my route to London. 

_InLondon I gradually recovered from the mor- 
tification I had undergone, and my mind returned 
to its wonted state. I soon became capable of 
reviewing without pain, the circumstances of my 
late adventure. From this review it appeared 
that fair play was not allowed me, and that un- 
kind usage had deprived me of the power of dis- 
playing those talents, which a little indulgence 
might have encouraged to develope themselves. 
Under this impression, and fanned by the breath 
of vanity, the flame which had been smothered, 
but not extinguished, again burst forth ; I became 
again the victim of the theatrical mania. Expe- 
rience had, however, taught me something, and, 
profiting by ber hints, I determined that in’ my 
future attempts to climb 

« The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 


I would begin at the foot of the ladder. [I there- 
fore made diligent inquiry respecting the small 
theatres in the vicinity of London, and having as- 
certained that a company was performing at 
Windsor, I repaired to that town, waited upon 
the manager, and offered my services as u volun- 
teer. To acountry manager the offer was too 
tempting for refusal. Recruits such as I was, 
well dressed and serving gratuitously, were not 
every day to he met with; I was at once declared 
amember of the corps dramatique. This point 
being adjusted, my next care was to provide my- 
self with a lodging, suitable to the then declining 
state of my purse, and I soon succeeded. It wae 
certainly not such a lodging as J had been accus- 
tomed to. The sitting-room was small and mean- 
ly furnished, and the bed-room was a narrow 
attic, in which, owing to the shape of the roof, it 
was impossible to stand upright, except immedi- 
ately in the centre. The furniture of the dormi- 
tory was in perfect keeping with the chamber it- 
self—it was miserable in the extreme ; and ‘yet 
such was my infatuation, that though I had been 
from infancy accustomed to every comfort that 
money could procure, I was content to put up 
with it for the sake of being an actor. 

The first part allotted to me was that of a fop 
in Tomand Jerry ; and although [ was dreadfully 
agitated, the recollection of my recent dixgrace 
was too strong to allow me to give way to fear ; 
I mustered resolution enough to carry me through 
the taek—at least without being hissed. En- 
couraged by this negative success, and becoming 
familiar with the audience before me, and the 
other actors, I grew bolder and bolder on each 
succeeding atrempt, and in a short time fancied 
myself equal to any part in the range of the dra- 
ma. Amongst the many characters which I sub- 
sequently undertook, was the Irishman in “ Rosi- 
na.” Of my performance in this character | was 


exceedingly proud, for it had elicted the raptur- | 











ous applause of a “regiment of Irish dragoons” 
then quartered in the town. One evening, just 
as I had completed my toilet for the elegant Hi- 
bernian, (a task which for convenience I general- 
ly fulfilled at my lodging) and when I was dress- 
ed in a tattered grey jacket, a pair of patched and 
greasy leather inexpressibles, old worsted stock- 
ings darned with various colors, shoes to match, 
and every other article after ihe same churacter, 
I was informed that a gentleman wished to see 
me. Thinking that the visitor cuuld be no uther 
than one of my brother performers, come, as wes 
the custom, to borrow some poriion of my ward- 
robe for the evening, I desired that he should 
walk up. Chairs being scarce, 1 was sitting on 
the bed in the elegant attic which I have already 
mentioned, and in my acting attire. The door 
opened, and one of my most intimate friends, a 
young surgeon of Dublin, stood before me. 1} 
felt thunderstruck, while my friend stood at the 
door sarang me and my apartment with an ex- 
pression of countenance, in whivh amazement, 
indignation, and grief seemed struggling for pre- 
dominance. 

“Gracious Heaven!” he at length exclaimed, 
“ can it be ? are you already reduced to this state 
of abject misery ?” Recovering my presence of 
mind, I welcomed him as well as I could, and 
begged him to be seated while I explained to hin 
the cause of my present appearance. I tried to 
persuade him that my rags were hadges of hon- 
orable distinction, and that my lodging was such 
as actors of note had used from time immemorial. 
He was not to be thus satisfied, and implored me 
to renounce a way of life which coukl lead only 
to ruin and disgrace. He informed me, that, anx- 
ious to restore me to my friends, whose grief he 
painted in the most vivid colors, he had under- 
taken the journey to England, and had long 
sought me in vain, until accident discovered the 
place of my abode and the nature of my occupa- 
tion. He said that he was commissioned by my 
mother to entreat that I would return to her, and 
that no endeavor should be spared to promote my 
comfort and happiness. He used every argu- 
ment which friendship or reason could suggest, 
to induce me to abandon my folly and accompany 
him home. But all was in vain: I was tno close- 
ly wedded to the life I had chosen, and { suffered 
that kind-hearted young man to leave me in an- 
ger and disgust. 

With my present company of actors I passed 
six weeks completely tu my satifaction, for my 
mornings were occupied in rehearsals, my eve- 
nings in acting,and the intervaie of time in study: 
I thought the life of an actor the most delightful 
in the world. My good opinion of myself was 
daily gaining ground, although I occasionally re- 
ceived some slight check, of which the following 


_is a specimen. 


1 was one day reading the paper in the coffee- 
room of one of the principal inns, when a gen- 
tleman of fashionable appearance entered into 
conversation with me. After some preliminary 
observations he said, “ What a wretched compa- 
ny of actars you have here!” I answered that 
some of them were bad enough, and inquired if 
he had been at the theatre the. ‘preceding night. 
“Oh! vee,” said he; “and f huve had evough of 
it.” “Pray, Sir,” inquired I, “ what did you 
think of the tall thir: young mun, who wore a 
brown frock-coat and white trowsers?” “ Think 
of him,” exclaimed he, “why, Sir, his was the 
most miserable attempt at acting I have ever 
witnessed. I would recommend the manager to 
employ him in future in trimming the lamps.” 
“ Sir,” said I, risiug and bowing, “I thank you 
for your good wishes. I am the individual of 
whom you are pleased to express yourself in such 
flattering terms. Goed morning, Sir :”—and I 
walked out of the room with no very exalted 
Opinion of the stranger’s discernment. 

At the end of six weeks the season terminated ; 
and the company separated each to seek or to. 
fulfil some new engagement. I found, upon ex- 
amining into the state of my finances, that my 
remaining stock of cash was wholly inadequate 
to the demands upon it,and that without a supply 
I could not leave the town. Itherefore applied 
to an Israelite who dealt in jewelry, and request- 
ed him to buy my watch, which had cost me 
twelve guineas but a few months before. I had 
always regarded it as a good time-keeper, but I 
now discovered a thousund faults in it, which I 
should never have known but for the engacity of 
Moses, who pointed them all out carefully, sol- 
emnly assuring me that it was not worth thirty 
shillings ; in fact, he would sell me better for the 
money, but that, as I was in distress, he would 
give me forty shillings for it, and take his chance 
of selling it to some one who might nõt kuow the 
value of such things. 1 was by no means satisfi- 
ed with this offer, and was about to leave the 
shop, when he made an advance of five shillings, 
to which he gradually made additions until his 
offer reached three pounds, and there he protest- 
ed his conscience obliged him to stop. My con- 
science, however, would not allow me to take this 
sum, chiefly because it was not equal to my pur- 
poses, and [left the shop in distress, when the 
Jew followed me and said that rather than let me 
he annoyed he would give me three pounds ten 
shillings. At last declaring it was robbing him- 
self and his heirs, he gave me four pounds. With 
the money thus raised, I paid my debts, and got 
to London, with a little experience and half a 
crown in money. I had scarcely alighted from 
the coach, when I was accosted by one of my 
fellow performers at Windsor. whose name was 
Douglass, the primo buffo of the company. After 
the usual salutations, he inquired if I had any 
money. I instantly told him the extent of my 
purse ; then said he, I bumbly move that we en- 
ter into partnership, for I have eighteen pence. I 
could see no reasonable objection to this propo- 
sal, even though my share of the capital was the 
largest ; and having signified my assent, we forth- 
with set out in quest of lodgings. After diligent 
search, we provided ourselves with two bed-rooms 
in the neighborhood of Tottenham-conrt-road, at 
the rent of nine shillings per week. One of the 
bed-rooms being a large airy room, it was agreed 
that it should be used likewise as a parlour, and 
that I, having the largest share of the capital, 
should sleepin it. These preliminaries being ad- 
justed, we resolved ourselves into a committee of 
supply, being fully persuaded that we could not 
long exist upon four shillings, and it was deter- 
mined that each should apply to his friends for 
assistance, and that in the mean time Douglas’s 
watch should be pawned for our present exigen- 
cies. This was no sooner resolved upon than 
executed: letters were writter, and we sat down 
as happy az princes to a good heefstenk and a 
quart of Barclay, Perkins znd Cu. For a fort- 


night all went on comfortably, and we busied our- | 





selves looking out for engagements; but eve? 
thirty shillings could not last for ever, and in epite 
of our endeavors the last shilling made its 
pearance without our receiving an —— — 
from tome. The consideration of the solitary 
shilling sank my spirits to the lowest ebb ; I was 
conscious of having forfeited all claim to the as- 
sistance of my family ; I saw no prospect of em- 
ployment, and I knew not which way to tura for 
relief. One morning after Douglass had gone 
out, the servant girl brought me something care- 
fully wrapped up in paper, which she said she 
had found in his bed. 11 felt so very like money 
that I could not resist the temptation of examin- 
ing it: and opening the parcel I found ten shil- 
lings. True to the character and thrift of a 
Scotchman, he had provided for a rainy day, 
which, he afterwards told me, judging Yrom my 
disposition, be saw would not fail soon to visit us. 
When he came home, J was half inclined to be 
offended with him for deceiving me, but could not 
really feel angry, so much was I pleased wih the 
possession of the money. For a time this supply 
cheered us, but it was soon exkausted. “ Now, 
indeed,” cried I, “ we are likely to starve!” but 
scarcely had l provounced the words when the 
loud knock of the twopenny postinan made me 
start from my chair. “ Whom can this be for?” 
said I. The entsance of the girl with a letter for 
me put an end to our doubt. Engerly I broke 
the seal, and found that it was from a stranger, 
informing me that if | would call upon him the 
next day, he coukd offer me an engagement for 
the Cheltenham theatre. “ Now,” exclaimed I 
exultingly, “ this is asit sould be ; ny name has 
already reached Cheltenham, the gay, fashiona- 
ble, ard elegant Cheltenham; and Tam offered 
an engagement for that place. Well, let Cynics 
scoff as they will, merit is sure to be reward- 
ed.” 

I was so overjoyed that I could think of nothing 
but Cheltenham. [ got a map and traced out the 
journey, fancying myself already on the road. 

ext morning § was punctual to my appointment, 
saw the gentleman who had written to me, and 
concluded an engagement for the remainder of 
the Cheltenham season, then about eight weeks, 
at the handsome salary of twenty-five shillings 
per week, for which I agreed to make inyself 
generally useful, that is to say, to play any part 
allotted me, however degrading or disagreeable. 


“ Oh! what a fall was there, my countrymen :” 


My professional earnings at home, during the two 
years that { was steady, were never less than six 
guineas a week, with every prospect of an in- 
crease, and that too in a reputable business. 
“ Heu mihi dolor!” By a lucky coincidence, the 
very next post brought mea letter from home, in- 
closing a little money. 1 was thus unexpectedly 
furnished with the means of making the journey. 
Leaving Douglas fifteen shillings, and reserving 
to myself one pound for the coach fare, and five 
shillings for sundries, J set off the next day, and 
arrived at Cheltenham with about two shillings 
in my purse. 

At Cheltenham, however, the shallowness of 
my puree did not signify, and having procured a 
lodging at four shillings per week, I easily -con- 
trived to get credit for eatables and drinkables 
until the ensuing Saturday, when I received my 
salary, the first 1 had ever earned by my theatri- 
cal exertions. My first appearance on the Chel- 
tenham boards was in the important part of the 
Sheriff in Henry the Feurth, in which play the 
well-known amateur Colonel Berkeley played 
the Prince, and bis brother Augustus, Falstaff. 1 
had therefore a claim on the acquaintance of the 
Colonel similar to that of the man on the eminent 
actor whom he reminded that he had played the 
Cock to his Ghost in Hamlet. 1 thought then 
and still think the Colonel x guod amateur actor, 
and the hest stage-manager lever saw, for I 
never met any other man who to a knowledge of 
his business added such persevering industry and 
zeal. 1 well remember that the play of Henry 
the Fourth, under his direction, underwent six- 
teen rehearsals, which J, having only six lines to 
speak, thought a great bore. The good effect of 
thie drilling was evident when the play came to 
be acted, for every one was to the letter perfect, 
and even I had the good fortune to get through 
without stumbling. 

Having thus made my own ground sure, I be- 
thought me of my friend Douglas, and so glow- 
ingly cid I represent his qualifications to the man- 
ager, that J procured him an engagement as sing- 
er, at the salary of two pounds per week. Upon 
this engagement he came to Cheltenham, and a 
second room being to let in the house where I 
lodged, we again became messmates. In the 
Cheltenham theatre, I played a variety of parts 
without any marked disgrace, a fact which I now 
attribute to the urbanity of the audience, for I ain 
well assured that I was far from being tolerable 
asan actor. However, as [ did not tt:ink so then, 
my apparent success was pleasing to my vanity, 
and I was on excellent terms with myself. I pass- 
ed my time very agreeably, for Douglas having 
hired a piano for the purpose of practising, our 
lodging became the rendezvous of all the musical 
men of the theatre, who usually every non-play 
night assembled there, aud sang glees and duets. 
I contributed to the harmony in the only way I 
could, by mixing whiskey-punch after the true 
Hibernian style. Such gay living was, how- 
ever, so unsuited to my means, that at the end 
of the season, when it became necessary to 
depart, I was without a shilling. In this dilemma 
the prudent Scot again befriended me, for he had 
saved three pounds, and to his thrifty conduct 
I was indebted for the means of reaching Lon- 
don. 

We arrived in town, wearied, dispirited and coid, 
late in the evening of one of the damp chilly days in 
the middle of November. We could muste- bat five 
or six shillings in our joint purse, and were not provid- 
ed with a lodging ; it was then too late to seek one,and 
it became absolutely necessary to put up for that 
night at an hotel. We accordingly stopped at a re- 
spectable house in Oxford-street, resolving to make 
ourselves comfortable, and trusting to Providence to 
send us the means of paying the bill in the morning. 
Accordingly, we had a good supper, of which we stood 
much in need; and having qualified it with a glass or 
two of brandy aud water, we retired to rest, and slept 
as soundly, perhaps more soundly, than if we had been 

of ten thousand pounds. After breakfast 
next day we held a consultation upon raising moncy 
to discharge our bill, and we agreed each should go 
in search of his acquaintances and endeavor to borrow 
a trifle, and meet at the hotel at the dinner-bour. 
When we met, however, the length of our faces too 
plainly told our diappointment We had returned as 
we set out, excepting that each of us had acquired an 
enormous appetite. To satisfy our hunger we order 





that by so much had our expenses been increased 
while our funds continued unimproved. —2 
over the means of extrication, an expedient occort 

to me, which, however unpleasaut, | determined te 
carry into execution. | had some good clothes, 
there was a pawnbroker in the neighborhood: The 
great difficulty was to get the clothes out of the house 
unobserved ; but that difficulty was soon removed, 
Having communicated my plan to Douglas, we went 
up stairs to my bed-toom, where I took from my trunk 
four good coats, which | folded separately, while be 
passed a silk handkerchief round and secured them to 
my body. I then pat on my travelling cloak, which 
being very large, completely concealed the cargo with 
which | had loaded myself, anc a sii appearance 
of corpulency was all which couid be perceived. 
Thus prepared I sent Douglas forth to see that the 
coast was clear; and following him with cautious 
steps, | had descended one flight’of the stairs when 
one of the waitcrs was scen coming up. Ina moment 
I was in my room again, and when there I had some 
eifhculty to prevent inyself from fainting, so overcome 
was I with terror; fur had | been detected | must 


¢have appeared like a thief. The coast 


being pro- 
nounced clear again, | made a second attempt, and 
luckily got out of the house witteut farther interru 
tion. When in the street | almost flew until I reach- 
edthe three balls; and entering at the friendly door, 
above which was written * Money tent,” | joyfully 
deposited my burthen on the counter. The money 
raised by this expedient was two pounds. Happy in 
possessing the cash, | returned to the hotel in lighter 
spirits than I had enjoyed for some days. 

We next took a lodging in av obscure street close 
to Leicester-sqguare, paid our bill at the hotel, and re- 
moved our lugzage to our new quarters, Consi-ting of 
two hed-roome. Here we remained many weeks in a 


most deplorable state of poverty, frequently having no. 


other meal than tea in the morning and eveping 5 

sometimes, through accident or the kindaees of an ac- 

quaintance, we got a good dinner ; but more frequent- 
ly a walk in the Regeut’e Park, or a peep at the priat- 

shops, was its substitute. At the close of cach week 
I was obliged to pawn an article of clothing in ordet 
to pay the rent, and by these means my wardrobe 

tapidly diminished. At length | musteted resolution 
and wrote my mother a penitent letter, which procur- 
ed me five pounds; and Douglas having at the same 
time succeeded in making an -ngagement for the Fx- 
eter theatre, | divided the money with him after pay- 
ing some arrears of rent. He left town promising me 
a remittance as soon as possible. Having tome hope 
of obtaining employment at the Greenwich theatre, [ 
went to that place aud remained a fortnight io fruit- 
less expectation, At the end of that period | return- 
ed to Londen, my money was exhausted, and 1 was 
compelled to have recourse agaia to an hotel in ordee 
to avoid actual starvation. | accordingly took my 
abode at a house not far from Covent Garden. In 
order to taise a fund to defray my expenses, { wrote 
immediately to a friend in Dublin, stating my circum- 
stances, and soliciting a trifling loan ; but to that ap- 
plication I never received an answer ; and when my 
bill for the first week was presented, I was obliged to 
beg a little indulgence on the score of being disap- 
pointed of a remittance. While at dinner oue day in 
the coilce-room, a very dashing, elegant-looking fel- 
low, with a huge bunch of seals and afl the other ap- 


purtenances of dandyism, entered into conversation’ 


with me, and having introduced himself as a Ve. 
Somebody from the city, whose old dad was immense- 
ly rich, he politely invited me to take a share ofa bot- 
tle of wine. | at first declined his offer; but his kind- 
wess was such that he would take no excase, and f 
was obliged tocomply. Flattered by his civility, and 
pleased with the wine, which in my low spirits was a 
welcome treat, ] made no objection to the appearance 
of a second bottle, but helped to finish that also, and 
went to bed highly delighted with myself, my enter- 
tainer, and all the world besides. , In the morning, 
however, | found that ‘ all is vot gold that glitters ,”° 
for my friend had absconded and left me to pay for the 
two bottles of wine and an expensive decanter which 
he had broken. Thisformed a most unseasonahle ad- 
dition to my bill ; but it gave me a useful lesson, and 
I wae ever after more cautious ot accepting such marks 
of kindness from strangers, particularly the race who 
haunt the west end of town, dressed in the pin’ of 
the mode, aping men of fashion, but really living iu 
holes and corners. I was still in hope: of hearing 
from my friend, and anxiously did! watch the arrival 
of the po-tman: but day after day passed away and 
no jettercame. Several times my landiord reminded 
me that the bill was unpaid; but | contrived to put 
him off with the same plea,until at length his patience 
and his confidende in me were worn out. One eve- 
ning | had an order presented me, and went fo see the 
new pantomime at Covent Garden theatre, which 
was pot over till twelve o’clock. On my retarn, feel- 
ing much exhausted, I ordered some trifle for supper ; 
but, instead of supper, the waiter brought me a note 
from the landlord informing me that no farther credit 
could be given until my bill was paid. stung to the 
soul by this indignity, and disgusted at the cruelty 
and meanness which could dictate a refusal at such 
an hour, I started from my seat, and, throwing my 
cloak about me, rushed into the street, resolved, even 
if death should be the coneequence, not to pass an- 
other night under the fellow’s roof. It was now the 
beginning of January, the snow lay upon the ground 
knee-deep, and the wind was piercingly cold; but 
the passion which raged within my bosom and made 
my blood boil, rendered me insensible of external an- 
noyance. I wandered about the streets for nearly an 
hour, neither knowing nor caring where I went. At 
length the excessive cold reminded me of my situa- 
tion. looked around for some place of shelter, in 
vain; every house was closed, nor had | the poor 
consolation of a companion in misfortune ; for each 
was the inclemency of the weather, that even the 
uvhappy beings who usually frequent the streetr at 
night, bad retired to their miserable homes, and the 
watchmen had ensconced themselves snugly withia 
their boxes, leaving , 
“ The world te @reteheduess and me.” 


Deeply did I now repent the folly which had led 
me from my comfortable home, deserting a respectable 
station for one which imagination had painted as hap- 
py and glorious, but which experience told me was 
fraught with misery and disgrace. Vainly did I call 
to mind the comforis of the cheerful fireside at home, 
the maternal smile which had ever welcomed me there, 
and the indescribable charm which presides overa 
domestic circle. The contrast between my past and 
present circumstances filled me with anguish ;: | bad 
wantonly sacrificed good for evil, comfort for misery, 
respect for contempt ; and | was now a wretched out- 
cast, cold, hungry, pennyless, and houseless, without 
prospect of relief for the present or bope for the fu- 
ture. What might have beem the consequence of 
these bitter reflections J dare not think, had not a 
merciful Providence diected my steps to the door of 
an hotel, where I had in better times expended con- 
siderable sume of money. A light over the door at- 
tracted my attentioa,and re-awakened hope. “ Here,” 
thought |, ** if gratitude and humanity have not to- 
gether departed from the world—here l may surely 
expect a welcome ;” and | was not mistaken. | 
knocked, and was admitted. A large party within 
bad caused the inmates of the house to stay up later 
than usual. The landlord received me with cordiality 
mixed with some surprise at secing me at sach an 
hour: ke provided me with a supper of cold meat; 
bat so acute had been my mental affliction that I had 





lost my appetite: and after in vain endeavoring to 


ed a beefsteak , and having disposed of that and a | eat, I retired to bed. where 1 lost for a time all reco}- 


glassto cheers our spirits, we came to the conclusion, | 


lection of my recent sufferings. 
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_ BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 31, 1827. 


JOUN ADAMS. 

The public have a sight to expect,—and we 
trust that so reasonable an expectation will not 
be disappointed,—in due time, a Biography of the 
late Mr. Adams. They bave been informed that 
he left an immense mnassof manuscripts, from 
which, no doubt, ample materials for such a work 
might be selected. Time, however, is required, 
to finish it in a manner worthy of the subject. 
But, in the mean time, a volume of reminiscen- 
cies, anecdotes,écc. might be collected, that weuld 
be highly amusing, and serve to sharpen the in- 
tellectual appetite for a more extensive and elab- 
orate work. A number of anecdotes of Mr. Ad- 
ams, (we understand, for we have not seen the 
book) have been recently given to the public in a 
Historical Account of the town of Quincy. The 
following is one of them, related in Mr. Adams's 
own language. Ot ae 

“ When I was a boy, I had to study the Latin 

mar; but it was dull and I hated it. My 
ather was anxious to send me to college, and 
therefore J studied the grammar till I could bear 
With it no lunger ; and going to my father, I told 
him 1 did not like study, and asked fur other em- 
ployment. It was opposing his wishes, and he 
was quick in hisanswer. ‘ Well, Johu,’ said he, 
‘if Latin grammar does not suit you, you may 
try ditching, perhaps that will; my meadow yon- 
der needs a ditch, aud you may put by Latin and 
ury thai.’ 

“This seemed a delightful change, and to the 
meadow | went. But I soon found ditching hard- 
erthan Latin, aud the first forenoon was the 
longest l ever experienced. That day I ate the 
bread of labor, and glad was I when night came 
on. That night [ made some comparison between 
Latin grammar and *2* but said not a word 
aboutit. Idug the next forenoon, and wanted 
to return to Latin at dinner, but it was humiliat- 
ing, and 1 could vot do it. At night toil con- 
quered pride, and I told my father, one of the se- 
verest trials of my life, that, ifhe chose, I would 
go baek to Latin grammar. He was glad of it, 
and if E have since gained any distinction, it has 


been owing to the two days labor in that abomi- 
nable ditch.” ' 


The political essays of Mr. Adame, first printed 
in 1775, under the signature of “ Novanetus,” 
were collected and republished in Boston in 1819, 
in an octavo volume, but the book, we.believe, 
did not meet with a very rapid sale. The essays 
rontain sound political doctrines, and many strik- 
ihg illustrations of the folly and want of patriot- 
ism of the class of writers of that day called to- 
ries. We have subjoined a few detached sen- 
tences, marked in the volume when we first read 
it eqveral years ago, which contain truths not less 
true. now than when they were written more 

- than fifty years ego. — rack er 23 
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“ Obsta principiis—Nip the:shoots:of. arbitrary 
power in the bud, is the only maxim which. can 
ever preserve the liberties of auy:people, When 
the people give way, their dleceivers, betrayers, 
‘aud destroyers press upon them so fast that there 
is no resisting afterwards. The nature of the 
encroachinent upon American constitution is 
such, as to grow every day more ‘and mere en- 
croaching. Like a cancer, it eats faster and fast- 
' erevery hour. Tie revenue creates pensioners: 
and the pensionera_urge for more revenue. The 
people grow less steady, spirited and virtuous, the 
seekers more numerous and more corrupt, and 
every day increeses the circles of their depend- 
ants and expectants, until virtue, integrity, public 
spirit, simplicity and frugality, become the ob- 
jects of ridicule and scorn, aud vanity, luxury, 
foppery, selfisiiness, meanness, and downright 
venality swallow up the whole society.” 

“There is nut in buman nature a more -won- 
derful phenomenon ; nor in the whole.zheory of 
it, 4 more intricate speculation ; than the shi/t- 
ings, turnings, windings, and erasions of a guilty 
conscience. Such is our unalterable moral con- 
stitution, that an internal inclination tode wrong, 
iscriminal ; and a wicked thought, stains the 
mind with guilt, and makes it tingle. with pain. 
Hence it comes to pass that the guilty mind can 
never t-ar to think that its guilt is known te God 
OF man, no, Nor to itself.” . . 

“ ‘The clergy in all ages and countries, and in 
this iv particular, are disposed enough to be on 
the side of government, as long as it is tolerable. 
If they have not heer - generally, in the late ad- 

: Ministrations, on that side, it.is a demonstration 
that the late adminisyrasion has-been universally 
odious. It is the duty of the clergy to accomino- 
dave their discourses to ure times; to preach a- 
gainst such eins as are most prevalent,and recom- 
mend such virtues:as are most°wanted. For ex- 
ample: if exorbitant ambifion and venality are 
predominant, ought they nbt.to warn their hear- 
ers againet their vices? If public spirit is much 
wanted, should they. nat inculcate this great vir- 
tue.? Ifthe rights and duties of Christian mag- 
istrates and subjects are disputed, should they 
not explain them, shew their nature, ends, limita- 
tions, and restrictions ?' Let me put a supposi- 
tion :—Justice is a great Christian, as well as 
moral duty and virtue, which the clergy ought to 
inculcate and explain: - Suppose a great man of a 
parish should for seven years together receive six 
hundred sterling a year, for discharging the du- 
ties of an important office ; but during the whole 
time, should never do one act or take one step a- 
bout it. Would not this be great injustice to the 
public ? And cught not the parson of that parish 
to cry aloud and apare not, and shew such a bold 
transgreseur hix sin? shew that justice was due 
to the public as well as to an individual ? and 
that eheating the public of four thousand two 
hundred pounds ster‘ing, is at least as great a sin, 
es taking a chicken from a private ben roost, or 

perhaps a watch from a fob ?” 

“If we recollect how wany states have lost 
their liberties, merely from want of communica- 
tion with each other, and union among them- 
selves, we shall think that these committees 
{committees of correspondence] may be intended 
by Providence to accomplish great events. What 
the eloquence and talents of vegociations of De- 
mosthenes himself could not effect, among the 
states of Greece, might have been effected by so 
simple a device. Castile, Arragon, Valencia, 
Majorca, &c. all complained of oppression under 
Charles the fifth, flew out into transports of rage, 
and took arms againsthim. But they never con- 
sulted or communicated with each other. They 
resisted separately, and were separately subdued. 

Had Don Juan Padilla, or his wife, been possessed 

of the genius to invent a committee of corres- 
pondence, perhaps the libertics of the Spanisn 
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nation might have remained to this hour, without 
any necessity to have had recourse to arms.” 


ple, so strong, as to be irresistible. Reasoning is 


are certain popular maxiins and precepts called 
the ten commandments. Suppese a number of 
fine gentlemen, superior to the prejudices of edu- 
cation, shouki discover that these were made for 
the common people, and are too illiberal for gen- 
tlemen of refined taste to observe ; and accord- 
ingly should engage in secret confidential corres- 
pondences to procure an act of parliament, to a- 
bolish the whole decalogue, or to exempt them 
from all obligation to observeit. If they should 
succeed, and their letters be detected, such is the 
force of prejudice, and deep habits among the 
lower sort of people, that it is much to be ques- 
tioned, whether those refined geniuses wou 
allowed to enjoy themselves in the latitude of 


studied Jacob Beckman and other mystics until 
he conscientiously thought the millenium com- 
menced, end all human authority at an end ; that 
the suints only had a right to property, and to 


Mankind pitied the poor man’s infirmity, but 


he might steal no more. The freedom of think- 
ing was never yet extended in any country so far, 
as the utter subversion of all religion and moral- 
ity ; nor as the abolition of the laws and consti- 


sive, and the Letters written by him, copies of 
which we believe it was always his practice to 
preserve, would fill several volumes. 
would be a rich legacy to his country. Aside irom 


infused into most of his letters, they are the most 
amusing of any that ever fell under our notice. 
Sprightliness, ease, gaiety, and uncommon felicity 
of illustrating by quotation, by classical allusion, 
and by familiar anecdotes, characterise, in an 
eminent degree, his epistolary writings. Attach- 
ed to the volume before mentioned, are a number 
of letters written to the late Judge Tudor, when 
Mr. Adams was about eighty years old, which, 
though connected chiefly with the history of J. 
Otis, exemplify in a striking manner the well- 
known character of his style. 
ed,—at the risk of being charged with publishing 
what every body has seen,—one of these letters, 
which developes the true origin of ‘American in- 
dependence. 


so mysteriaus, fabulous, and enigmatical, that it is 
difficult to decompose the elements of which it is com- 
pounded. ' The priests, uuder the Hebrew economy, 
especially the sovereign pontiffs, were anointed with 
consecrated oil, which was poured upon their heads 


ed.”*; When the pontiffs of Rome assumed the cus-. 


hootl, they assumed thie power of consecrating things, 
vy the same ceremony of “holy oil.” The pope, who, 


also ihe power of sending the holy ghost wherever he 


“ There are certain prejudices among the peo- 


ain, and opposition idle. For example, there 


d 


be 


heir sentiments. I once knew a man, who had 


ake from sinners any thing they wanted. In 
his persuasion, he very honestly stole a horse. 


hought it however their duty to confine bin that 


ution of the country.” 
The correspondence of Mr. Adams was exten- 


These 


ia political principles, which undoubtedly are 


We have subjoin- 


Dear Str,—The English doctrince of allegiance is 


in such profusion, that it ran down their beards, and 
they were thence called “ the Lord’s anointed.” 
When kings were permitted to:-be introduced, they. 
were anointed in the same manner Ly the sovereign 
pontiff; and they too were called *!.the Lord’s anoint 


toms, pomps, and cerémonies of the, Jewish priest- 


as viear of ‘God; possessed ‘the ‘whole globe of earth 
in supreme dominion and absolute property, possessed 


pleased. To France it pleased his holinesss to send 
him.in a phial of oil’; to Rheims in the beak of a dove. 
I have sot heard that my friend, Louie 18th, has been 
consecrated at Rheims by the pouring on of this holy. 
oil; but his worthy elder brother, Louis 16th, was so 
consectated at a vast expense.of treaeure and ridicale. 
How the holy bottle was conveyed to England, is 
worth inquiry. But there it is, and is used a: every |- 
coronation ; and is demurely, if not devoutly, shewn 
to every traveller who visits the tower. These ideas 
were once as firmly established in England, as they. 
were in Rome ; and no small quantity of the relics of. 
them remain to this day. Hence the doctrives of the 
divine right of kings, and the duties in subjects of un- 
limited submission, passive obedience and non-resiet- 
ance, on pain (Oh, how cah | write it) of eternal 
damnation. These doctrines have been openly and 
boldly asserted and defended, since my memory, in the 
town-of Boston, and in the town of Quincy, by per- 
sons of no small consideration in the world, whom [ 
could name, but I will not, because their posterity are 
much softened from this severity. 

This indelible character of sovereignty in xings, and 
obedience in subjects, still remains. The rights and 
duties are inherent, unalienable, indefeasibie, inde- 
structible, and immortal. Hence the richt of a lieu- 
tenant or midshipman of a British man-of-war, to 
search all American ships, impress every seaman his 
judgeship shall decree by law, and in fact to bea 
subject of bis king, and compel him to fight, though 
it may be against his father, brother or son. y 
countrymen ! will you submit to these miserable rem- 
nants of priestcraft.and despotism ? 

There is no principle of law or government that has 
been more deliberately or more solemnly adjudged in 
Great Britain, than that allegiance is not due to the 
‘king in his official ,capacity or political capacity, but 
merely to his personal capacity. Allegiance to par- 
liament is no where found in English, Scottish or Brit- 
ish laws. What, then, had our ancestors to do with 
parliament? Nothing more than with the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, or Napoleon’s literary and scientific Insti- 
tute at Grand Cairo.. They owed no allegiance to 
patliament as a whole, or in part. Neneto the house 
of jerds, as a branch of the legislature, nor to any in- 
dividual peer or number of individuals. None to the 
house of commons, as another branch, nor to any indi-. 
vidual commoner or group of commoners. “They ow- 
ed no allegiance to the nation, any’more than the na- 
tion owed to them ; and they had as good and clear a 
right to make laws for England, as the people of 
England to make laws for them. 

What right, then, had king James Ist to the sove- 
reignty, dominion or property of North America? No 
more than king George 3d has to the Georzium Sidus, 
because Mr. Herschell discovered that planet in bis 
reign. His only color, pretension or pretext is this. 
The pope, as head of the church, was sovereign of 
the world. Henry 8th deposed him, became head of 
the church in England ; and consequently became 
sovereign master and proptietor of as much of the 
globe ashe could grasp. A group of his nobles hun- 
gered for immense landed estates in America, and ob- 
tained from his quasi holiness a large tract. But it 
was useless and unprofitable to them. They must 
have planters and settlers. ‘The sincere and consci- 
entious pretestants had been driven from England into 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, &c. by the terrors of 
stocks, pillories, croppings, scourges, imprisonments, 
roastings, and burnings, under Henry 8th, Elizabeth, 
Mary, James let, and Charles Ist. The gentlemen 
of the council of Plymouth wanted settlers for their 
lands in America, and set cn foot a negotiation with 
the persecuted fugitive religionists abroad, promised 
them liberty of conscience, exemption from all juris- 
diction, ecclesiastical, civil, and political, except al- 
legiance to the king, and the tribute, moderate surely, 
ot one fifth of gold and silver ore. This charter was 
procared by the council at Plymouth, and displayed 


; Sir Josiah Child, enemy as he was, has stated in the 
paragraphs quoted from him in a former letter fairly 
and candidly the substance of these facts. 


had acquired comfortable establishments, especially 
in Holland, that singular region of toleration, that 
glorious asylum fer persecuted Huguvots and Puri 
tans; that country where priests have been eternally 
worrying one another, and alternately teazing the 
government to persecute their antagonists, but where 
enlightened statesmen bave constantly and intrepidly 
resisted their wild fanaticism. 


likeatreaty between independent sovereigns, than 
like a charter of grant of privileges from a sovereign 
to his subjects. 
prospect and promise of a government of their own, in- 


factures, and every thing elss, excepting one or two 
articles of trifling in 


fundamental principle of the first colonization, has 
been its general principle for two hundred years, and 
now I hope is past dispute. 


independence ? The only true answer must be the 
first emigrants ; and the proof of it is the charter of 
James Ist. When we say, that Otis, Adams, Mayhew, 
Henry, Lee, Jefferson, &c. were authors of independ. 


revivers of the original fundamental principle of colo- 
nization. ; 


ass—we have not seen enough of him to ascer- 
tain with accuracy to what epecies of the black- 
guard race he belongs—has been amusing him- 
self and abusing the British public with a book of 
travels. 
tive of Travels in the United States, with Observa- 
tions on the Maritime Resources of America, Emi- 
gration, &c. By the Hon. F. De Roos.” From a 
review of his book in the London Literary Ga- 
zette, we learn that the honorable Mr. De Roos is 
a gallant officer in the British navy—that he is, 
or has been, stationed at or near Halifax—that he 
obtained leave of absence for one whole month ! 
—that he employed this long time in travelling 
through the United States—that, like many others 
with equally advantageous facilities, he has pub- 


of a celebrated French traveller and philosopher, 
whom it would be little less than profanity to 
name in this connection, he entitle his book “ Per- 
sonal Narrative,” &c. 
Literary Gazette, with a few choice extracts from 
what it calls “the most interesting portion of the 
volume for general readers,” which we hasten to 
transfer to our 


recorded applies to the church. 


had been introduced, was so good as to call and take 
us to church—tbe building, which was small, was the 
only episcopal establishment in this city. We saw 
the President of the United States, and Mr. Rush, at 
their devotions. 
clergyman bore a strong resemblance to Liston in the 
character of Maw-worm. ‘The Americans have al- 
tered, and I.thiok not improved, some parts of the 
Liturgy. 
it treated of the oppression which the United States 
formerly endured while under the yoke of England, 
whose downfall, discemfiture, and damnation, he con- 
fidently predicted: “He referred: to Young, whose 
poetry he quoted copiously, and ther diverged into an 
impious allegory, which he fathered upon a Welsh 
curate. , 
would he tolerated, 1 strongly suspect that the blas- 
panes absurdity was the produce of his own brain. 


superior to American preachers in general. 


Our ancestors had been so long abroad, that they 


The first charter, the charter of James ist, is more 


Our ancestors were tempted by the 
ependent in religion, government, commerce, manu- 


rtance. 


Independence of English church and state was the 


Who then was the author, inventor, discoverer of | ¢ 


nce, we ought toeay they were only awakeners and 





THE HONORABLE F. DE ROOS. | 
Another nonokasce tumskull, puppy, or jack- 


His work is entitled “ Personal Narra- | ! 


ished his valuable observations,—and, in imitation 


We are favored by the 


mns. 
-. Having arrived at Washington, the chief event 


‘ The next day. (Sunday) a gentleman, to whom we 


In manner and appearance the 


The sermon was worthy of the preacher ; 


But, as in no Englisk church such allusions 


was sorry to learn that:this man was considered much 


*« From Washington, the way back was by Balti- 
more and Philadelphia to New-York; and here we 
will take a few. sketches of society as it is drawn by 
the author. os ale 
lu American society there is far less formality and 
restraint than is found in that of Europe ; but I must 
observe, that notwithstanding the freedom of inter- 
course which is allowed, the strictest propriety pre- 
vails both in conversation and demeanor. It is not 
only permitted to young women, both married and 
single, to walk out in the morning without a servant, 
but to be accompanied by a gentleman. Walking 
arm-in-arm is net generally customary, so that the 
pleasure of the excursion is frequently damped, when 
the streets ate crowded, by being compelled to walk 
in the gutter. [had an opportunity of witnessing an 
instance of tie cordial and unreserved communication 
which exists among the upper classes of this delight- 
ful city. During the course of a walk which I had 
the honor to take with a young ‘ady, I happened to 
express a wish to see a celebrated beauty, whose 
charms IJ had heard frequently quoted. My compan- 
ion immediately conducted me to her residence, and 
introduced me to her, although it was evident their 
acquaintance was very slight. 
-* The manners of the women are so easy and nat- 
ural, that they soon dissipate the unpleasing impres- 
sion which is generally excited at first by the drawl 
of their pronunciation and the peculiarities of their 
idiom. -Some of their expressions and metaphors are 
so singular as to be nearly unintelligible, and lead to 
strange misconceptions. Upon one occasion, the con- 
versation turned upon a lady, who was described as 
being ‘quite prostrated.’ On inquiring what had 
happened to her, I learned that being ‘ quite prostrat- 
ed? was being very ill in bed. Many of their expres- 
sions are derived from their mercantile habits. A 
young lady, talking of the most eligible class of life 
from which to choose a husband, declared that, for her 
part, she was all for the commissions. This elicited 
from my cempanion, th major, one of his best bows, 
in: the fond presumption that she alluded to the milita- 
-Ty profession—not at all ; the sequel of her conversa- 
tion explained, but too clearly, that commission mer- 
chants were the fortunate objects of her preference. 
The last of these touches is on the road to Albany 
and Boston :—travelling comforts. , 
* ‘At Cheshire’ (says the autbor) ‘ by dint of most 
active exertion, I secured a bed to myself, the narrow 
dimensions of which precluded the possibility of par. 
ticipation, aad planged into it with all possible haste, 
as there was not a moment to be lost. Secure in 
* single blessedness,’ 1 was incredibly amused at the 
compliments of nocturnal arrangement which passed 
around me among my Yankee companions. They 
were nine in number, and occupied by triplets the 
three other beds, which the room contained. Wheth- 
er it was with a view of preserving their linen un- 
rumpled, or of enjoying greater space, | cannot tell ; 
but certain it is that they divested themselves of 
clothing to a degree not generally practised in Europe. 
A spirit of accommodation appeared to prevail, and it 
seemed to be a matter of indifference whether to oc 
cupy the lateral portions of the bed, or the warmer 
central position ; except in once instance, where a 
gentleman protested against being placed next to the 
‘wall, ashe was in the habit of chewing tobacco in 
his sleep! At four o'clock: in the morning we again 
set off, and, as much rain had fal'en in the night, the 
roads were in a dreadful siate. The coach company 
now consisted of nine passengers inside, one on the 
top (which from its convex form is a very precarious 





off as & lure to the persecuted, fugitire Englishmen a- 
broad; and they were completely taken into the 
enare, as Charles 2d convinced them in the first yea: 
| Of his actual, and the twelfth of his imaginary reign. 


situation), aud three on the box, besides the coach- 
man, who sat on the knees of the uufortunate middle 
man,—an uneasy burthen, considering the intense 


can driver where he sits; he is indeed in all respects 


type in Englan:. 
ous in the art of driving, though his costume is of a 
most grotesque description. Fig ire to yourself a slip- 
shod sloven, dressed in a striped calico jacket, and an 
old straw hat, alternately arranging the fragile har- 
ness of his horses, and springing again upon his box 
with surprising agility ; careless of the bones of his 
passengers, and confideut in his skiil aud resources,he 
scruples not frecuentiy to gallop his coach over cor- 
deroy roads (so called from being formed of the trunks 
of trees laid transversely), or dash it round corners, 
and through holes that would appal the heart of the 
stoutest English coachman, however elated with gin, 
or irritated by opposition. 
one of these roads, when the leathers (barbarous sub- 
stitutes for springs) which supported the carriage gave 
way with a sudden shock. 
stantly sprung from his box, tore a stzke from a rail 
fence by the road-side, laid it across under the body 
of the coach, and was off again before I had properly 
recovered the use of my senses, which were complete- 
ly bewildered by the jolting |! had undergone. 


the nails. 
fail him, he does not scruple to use his foot, as the 
situation of his seat allows the application of it to his 
wheelers. 
coach were rude and coarse. 
kindness and cordiality about them, which pierced 
through their rough exterior, and reconciled me insen- 
sibly to their company. 
as * the Englishman.’ ” 


tains a full report of the trial of the editor, Mr. 
Clement, for publishing certain affidavits which 


and which madea part of the formal report thereof. 
The plaintiff was Susannah Scott, charged in the 
said affidavits with the crimes of adultery, perjury, 
and theft. 
guilty, and, secondly, he justified the matter com- 
plained of, stating the matters alleged, to be 
true, and avering that the publications in ques- 
tion were full and impartial accounts of what kad 
occurred. The eventof the trial, as well as the 
general character of the proceedings of the court, 
will be learned from ihe annexed remarks of the 
editor, announcing the result to his readers. 


of the Ccurt, abstained from publishing the first 
day’s proceedings in the trial Scott and Wife v. 
The Proprietors of this Paper, which terminated 
last night in a yerdict of One Farthing Damages 
to the plaintiff. We publish, to-day, a full report 
of the two days proceedings. 


to confound things quite different in themselves. 
“J wish to put my sentiments on record (said the 
ardent Lord Chief Justice,) at atime when a strug- 
gle is going on between the Press, and the Justice 
of the Country.” The Justice of the Country ! O, 


There never was a time in the history of this 


attention, that there is a disposition in them to 


far different personage from his grey-coated proto- 
He is in general extremely dexter- 


I was once whirled along 


‘I'he undaunted driver in- 





























































































I can 
ompare it to nothing but the tub of Regulus withgut 
When the lash aud but-end of the whip 


The manners of my companions in th® 
There was, however, a 


They always desiguated me 





TRIAL FOR LIBEL. 
The London Morning Chronicle of July 14, coti- 


vad been received as testimony in a former trial, 


The defendant pleaded first not 


We yesterday, in obedience to an injunction 


Great pains were taken, throughout the trial, 


what itis to have a coramand of fine words ! 


country, in which thé Press was so little liable to 
the accusation of invading the peace of private 
individuals as at the present moment. There are 
only two or three Jourils at most, out of an im- 
mense number, which dealin calumny. Every 
thing in England is brought before the public, be- 
cause the English are fond of publicity, and love 
to talk and be talked of; and a newspaper being 
the history of the day, is crowded with accounts 
of all manner of transactions, generally interest- 
ing to the actors, and all of them interesting be- 
sides ‘to some portion of the public. It must be 
obvious to all who examine vewspapers with any 


observe impartiality and fairness in their ac- 
counts; and though itis morally impossible for 
any being, not gifted with ormniscience, in the 
multitude of statements which appear in any one 
number of a daily Paper, to know whether there 
may not be something in some of them calculat- 
ed co wound the feelings of individuals, yet it is 
no difficult matter for any one to pronounce that 
the general disposition to honesty is apparent and 
striking. ; 

The condition on which alone a Newspaper can 
be published, involves a liability to occasional 
inaccuracies. Justice would consider the bene- 
fit which the Press performs to the country 

the light which it throws on the conduct of all 
functionaries, from the Judge down to the Watch- 
man, and the consequent improvement which it 
effects in their conduct, and where no malice is 
discernible would deem no punishment due. It 
isto the Press that we, in a great measure, are 
indebted for that impartiality on the Bench, 
which ‘distinguishes a Best so advantageously 
from a Jeffreys ora Page. But thisis not the 
idea of justice which is entertained by Chief Jus- 
tice Best. For some time past encouragement 
has notoriously been given by the Judges to ac- 
tions for all manner of trifles, which actions have 
been, in almost al! cases, brought by the lowest 
description of Attorneys, speculating, from the 
known predilections of the Judges, on the proba- 
bility of recovering costs. The justice of the 
country, when translated out of the eloquent 
language of Sir Willian Draper Best into homely 
English, means pettifugging ; and the struggle is 
really between pettifogging Attorneys and the 
Press of the country. : 

1n our own case, what was there which could 
be termed, in fairness, an invasion of the rights 
of individuals ? We had, in the course of the 
Chancery proceeding=, published speeches out of 
number, embodying the affidavits of Mrs. Scott 
and others, reflecting strongly on the character 
of Mr. Wellesley ; and the affidavits themselves, 
when we could obtain them. We published 
affidavits contradicting the affidavits of Mrs. 
Scott and others. We published these affidavits 
as forming part of the proceedings in a Cause in 
which the public took a deep interest. Jt was 
with the view of throwing light on the merits of 
the case, and not with the view of: injuring either 
Mr. Wellesley or Mrs.'Scott, that we published 
these proceedings. What did it signify whether 
some of the affidavits were formally read in Court 
or not ? They were of importance to the public; 
as part of the materials which would enable them 
to understand the decision and grounds of it. It 
was mere cavilling to inquire whence they were 
obtained, or to draw inferences from the circum- 
stance of office copies having only been obtain- 
ed by the attorneys inthe case. Why should 
nota Reporter apply to an Attorney, or aay oth- 
er source from whence important materials can 
be derived ? 

It was well observed by Mr. Serjeant Wilde, 
that Chancery proceedings must be published 
piecemeal. “ If you delay the publication,” said 
he, “do not mock us withthe semblance of a 
free Press, but tell us itis to be printed in the 
next age, or at the end of aChancery suit, asa 
matter of history.” It cannot, as he also observ- 
ed, justly be objected, that there enn be any pre- 
judging in the case cf a Chancellor. 





heat of the weather. It matters little to the Ameri- 


The Jury. to their honour. following the praise- 





worthy example of other Juries of late, refused 
to allow themselves to be carried away 
sophistry and eloquence with which they 
assailed. They have done their duty; aad we 
are glad to see that the distinction between pet. 
tifogging and the justice of the country is now 9 
generally understood. 


singular expedition ia which he is now e 
great difficulty, we believe, in providing for the nee 
essary process of cooking during the period he and bis 
companions would be likely to be absent from his 

At length he fixed on the lamp witb incombus 
wick, which is fed with spirits of wine. This sort of. 
fire is not only very weak, but very expensive, and fs 
of course incapable of being applied upon 
scale. 
tion of fire, which is procured from a very 
commun liquid, without the —— 
any kiod. 

that it boils a ketile of water in a few minutes, and 
causes a much 
applicable to al 
tent that may be required. 
peculiarly convenient to the paval and merchant sev- 
vice. 
agreeable and economical fire which families could 
wish for, as it may be kindled in a moment, and ex-* 
tinguished merely by closing a valve. It is free from - 
all danger, as the liquid will ignite only in the cauld-: 
ron in which it is used. Experiments ate about to be* 
undertaken for applying it to the boilers of steam-en- 
gines; and if they be favorable, as there is no reason 
to doubt that they will be, steam-boats may soon 
traverse all the seas on the surface of the globe, as 
the liquid that supplies the fise may 
withm a very moderate . This impertast 
discovery, bas, as yet, been exhibited only to two or 
permission to deséribe it to this extent. 
only to add that we have repeatedly seen it in opers- 
tien, and that we have ao doubt whatever that it will. 
fally answe- the 


— senate of 


accident, and it is so simple, thet 


the 
ble mould ? 
nomenon that the earth, when dug to the 
eight or ten fect, or more, produces all sorts of plante, 
provided it is advaptageously exposed to the sun; 
but what is more extraordinary is, that this new v 

etaiion 
never been remarked in the country. 
ask, whence came these plants ? 
that the seeds of those new plants were contained 
the several kinds of earth ? 
which have been perhaps above three thousand yeas 
under ground, without having ever beep exposed te 
the action of the sun, have preserved the power o 
regenerating? If we strew ashes on high and arid 
heathe, we should see sometime afterwards clover and 
vetches growing there, though those two plants bed 
never been seen in those places. 
that the seed of the clover and vetches was in te 


4 
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by the 





SCIENTIFIC. 
Revotvcion op THE Macgitan Croups. It iy 





well known to navigators, that in the Straits of } 

lan, so called after tae great Spanish navigator whos 
name they bear, aud formed by the island of T; 
del Fucgo and the southera extremity of South Amen 
ica, Certain uebule, of the nature and appearance a 
the Milky Way, are seen, which have froar the time of 
theis first discovery borae the nam? of ihe “M 
Clouds.” ‘They have hitherto heen considered ay a 
sinall portion ony of those immense and immeasen, 
ble masses of nebul® scattered over the face of the 
heavens, but placed so far beyond the limits of the 
fixed stars, as to induce the great Dr. H 
hazard the opinion that * their very light had been g 
million of years in travelling to our system Ing 
recent voyage from India to England, in the ship 
Thames,Capt. R. L. Frazer, 
were made, when in the lat. of 33 deg. to 36 deg. 
and long. 18 deg. E. of the meridian * 
within which limits the clouds were clearly to be per. 
ceived ; namely, 
cluster of distant stars, constantly preserved the alt 
tude of 50 deg., remaining perfectly stationary ; while 
the larger cloud revolved round tbe smaller one in the 
space of twenty-four hours, constantly preserving the 
same distance trom it of about 22 4 


erschell te 
the following observations 
of Greenwich, 
that the smaller cloud, or sup 


ees. 


As the ship progressively approached the equater 


by sailing to the northward, the altifude of both ceads 
of course decreased ; but, as long they were seem, this 
revolution of the one aronnd the other was u 
observed ; and so satisfied were the observers of the 
fact, that they have furnished us with a diagram of 
the position and appearance of the civuds at several, 
periods of observation. 
at which the larger cloud must revolve round the sta: 
tionary one surpasses all human conception, still when 
the best astrowomers are agreed that the distance 
even of many of the fixed stars may be euch that 
** since they were first created, the first beam of light 
which they emitted has not yet arrived. within the 
limits of our system ; while others, which have disap- 
peared or have been destroyed for mang agea, will 
continue to shine in the heavens till the last ray which 
they emitted has reached our earth,” no rapidity of 
motion or eztetision of space cau of themselves j 
credulity, while both are infinilc. But though 
sublime aud awful truths must aanihilate the prided! 
finite capacity, and fill the mind of man with wosder 
and admiration ; how must it elevate his con 
of that Great Source, from which emanates s 
conceivable grandeur, that its very. contemplation 
paralyzes the strongest mind, and humbles all created’ 
beings to the dust.—[Sphynz.) 


Although the tate of motion 


ine 


A New Fing. Captain Parry, ia preparing for the 
pgaged, found 


3* 

and 
of wicks of 
The heat which it produces is s0 intense, 


We have very recently seen another 


ater ebullition than coal fire. It is 
the purposes of cookery, to any ex- 
It would, theref lore, be 


In the summer season, it would be the most 


persons—we were of the numbcr, aad received 
We bave © 


entertained of it. Like 
of the kiad, this discovery 


when it is made | body will bes 
that it hae wet been’ — 
world.— (Monthly Review.] 

= 


Boramican Question. Are all plants the result of 


of 


plants of kinds which have 
It is natural te 
Can it be admitted 


frequently affords 


b 
But could all those seeds, 


Shall we beliews 
ound, and only waited for a stimulus to germinate? 


But how did it come there? We know that high apé_ 
arid heaths never produce clover; it cansot therefit 
be ———— as proceeding from a 
merly 
possibility that these kinds of earth may contain clever 
-seed,gbis opinion cannot be maintained ie some pasts 
of East Friesland, ‘where wild clover is made to 

by strewing pearl ashes on peat marshes.—[ New 
Magazine. 


which fer- 


grew there. But even we admit the 


[The anomaly involved in this question is one of 99 


common occurrence in this country, ss to become si 
most a settled principle. In many places, pasticalst- 
ly on the hills in Vermont, if a piece of ground, cet: 


ered with beech, hemlock, and birch, be dusnt oveh, 


the common high blachberry, and semetionce the rhery- 


berry, immediately springs up, and covers alsest tt 
entire surface, though none had eves grows there de 
fore. la Maine and New. Hampshire there bare best 


probably thousande of acres where nothing got 


bat pine, fir, or other evergreens, on which, wie 
cleared and burnt over, the eak, or other hard weal, 
springs up ia great profusion. Something similas © 
this may be witnessed in this city, at this day. Tie 
are many spots on the ground where the old 

was, bearing the thern-epple. The earth and gravel 
which have been used for filling up the poad hae bee® 
dug from the hills in the city, probably much df # 
from twenty or thirty feet below the sarface, and b& 
low a sarface on Which this plant has never be® 
known to grow. Were the seeds of the thorn-egp? 
embewelled in Beacon Hill for ages, beneath isca®” 
bent acres of gravel, and out of the reach of the sus? 
rays ? of is the plant in thie cesea new prodnctol c⸗ 


process of creation * 
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COMMENCEMENT, 

We are not without a touch of envy towards 

those, who, more fortunate than ourself, meet 

to enjoy the present and recall the past, 
in the halts of Alma Mater. Dura Mater it has 
rather been to us; we, like Mr. Clay, have no 
College where we can enroll ourself alumni, (if 
that is the word) and the Phi Beta Kappa, is a 
inystery that we guess at in vain. This is one 
among other reasons, why, unlike our contempo- 
raries, we have been rather sparing of abuse to 
the Statesman of Lexington. 

Yet it is worth the journcy to Cambridge to re- 
mark from some obscure corner, some “ coign of 
vantage,” the joyous meeting vf old and long- 
parted friends. Some express their pleasure by 
a hearty slap on the shoulder, aad others by a 
grip of the band, that would bring tears into the 

’ eyes, if joy should fail to do it ; and some again 
in the extravagance of their delight use the strong- 
est motions, and the most anomalous gestures. 

We have just hooked » friend by the button, 
and though he struggled like a haddock to get 
away, (it wes a good tailor who made his surtout) 
we relaxed not our hold till he bad given us a 
general description of Commencement. There 
was, said he, the usual elements of a crowd—a- 

_mong which the black coats predorhinated, and 

_many of them were thread-bare. I was wedged 
between two of the Judiciary, of the usual dimen- 
sions—(why is a Judge always fat ?) who con- 
sulted their own convenience rather than mine in 
making my ribs a resting place for their elbows. 

“ Well, but the exercises” ? 

“Tolerable, very tolerable,” said he, taking 
from his pocket a crumpled order of the per 
formances, and putting it iuto my hand by way 
of replevin to his button. 

Similer application for intelligenee we made to 
another friend, who although he went early and 
rewurnéd late could only tell us that he knew 
nothing of the performances,baving had a station 
like tle Colossus at Rhodes ; which he explain- 
ed to mean that his feet rested upon two pews 
separated by an alley, and that his dividers made 
nearly a right angle. Thus posted, he could hear 
nothing, but could see the whole assembly ; the 
inner circles of which he described as more 
brilliant and wonderful than the aurora borealis 
of the preceding evening. 

‘This ig all we know of Commencement, except 
that we planted ourself at nine o’clock on the 
bridge,- and never before beheld so gay and 
changing a scene of motion. The numerous 
equipages of southern visiters, and the thousand 
domestic coaches, barouches, buggies, gigs, and 
vehicles without a name, with polished wheels 
glancing in the suu, made a show, that we dare 
say was as good as any thing in Hyde Park. 





DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 
The annexed beautiful stanzas, a metrical ver- 


taken from a volume of poems lately published 


of Zion.” 

Howt, Basrton ! howl for the fate of thy land, 
The terrible day of the Lord is at hand ; 

Like the roar from the ocean, the tumult of war 
's heard from the nations that gather afar ; — 

Afar they are coming, with banners unfurled, 

To sweep thee away, like a cloud from the world. 


Tae hand of the strong shall be weak as a child, 
And the heart of thy brave shall with terrot grow wild, 
Aud the brows of thy haughty. shal] droop in despair, 
And the wail of thy fearful shall float in the air, . 
And the host of thy mighty at sight of thy foes, ~ — 

* Like ‘a woman in travel, ahall Mhriek in their throes. 
How], Babylon! how! at the day of thy doom, 
When the sun of the dawn shall be darkened in gloom, 
And the moon shall grow pale,like a wanderer forlorn, 
And the planets that shone, of their beams shall be 

shorn, , 

And the heavens shall quake at the anger of God, 
And the earth be removed from her ancient abode. 
The valiant, whe strive with the spear and the sword, 
Shall fall in the battle, all ghastly and gored, 
And the timorous that fiy, like the terrified roe, 
Shall be trcdden to earth by the feet of their foe ; 
Pheir wives shall be raviched, their houses despoiled, 
And dashed into pieces each innocent child. 


Howl ! Babylon ! howl, for the season shall come, 
When no mortal shall dwell in thy desolate home, 
But the beasts of the desert shall crowd in thy street, 
And the birds of the islands together shall meet 

And the owlets shall hoot, aud the satyr shall play, 
When the king and his people have melted away. 





. LAW ANECDOTEs. 

We do not know,—nor is it of any. consequence 
io be known,—where Mr. Noah picked wp the 
two fullowing anecdotes of Massachusetts Law- 
vers. The metal is current and will pass any 
where for wit, without the stamp of the mint. 


When Judge Paine first.came to the bench, he 
prided himself on his scholastic accuracy, and 
often corrected the verbal errors of the lawyers. 
One morning he came to court with a red bav- 
danna tied crosswise over his head, to conceal 
one eye, which had been somehow injured—this 
appendage detracted somewhat from his dignity 
onthe bench. At that time Governor Strong was 
at the bar, and in making some remarks, used the 
law phrase cut bono, pronouncing it ki. “ Kyu¢ 
bono,” said Judge Paine; and observing that Mr. 
Strong stood ‘silent, he repeated it, “ Ku-i bono, 
Mr. Strong, Ku-i.” Phe barrister’s face then 
lighted up, with one of those internal illustra- 
tions of satisfaction that, with him, seklom de- 


— ‘ ‘ , 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. — 











unnecessarily protracted, the Chief Justice said to 
the Associate on his left hand, “ Brother Paine, 
{ wish you would charge the Jury in this case, for 
I feel that I am prejudiced against one of the par- 
ties.” “And J,” replied Judge Paine, “ am in 
the same situation.” “ Then, if you please, I am 
just the anan,” said the late Judge Thacher, “ for 
I amprejudiced against both.” 





THE MARRGW AND MUSTARD OF NEWSPAPERS. 

The venerable Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, lately 
entered upon the hundredth year of his age.—— 
A water-spout has been plainly seen by several in- 
dividuals of the village of Potsdam, N. Y¥.——The 
Supreme Court of New-York has granted a new 
trial to Jacob Burker.——The infamously-cele- 
brated Mrs. Whipple, has left Albany and gone to 
Canada.—The Grasshopper oy the cupola of 
Old Faneuil Hall, has been taken down, newly 
gilt, and replaced, without accident. Its appear-. 
ance is much improved.——Gencral Jackson has 
written to Willian Roberts, a justification of his 
proceedings in regard to the “ six militia men.” 
Who is William Roberts ?——Mr. Adams, the 
President is at Quincy. Mr. Clay, secretary of 
state, isat Washington, acting as President, pro 
tem.——Lorenzv Dow has been preaching at Al- 
bany, from a boat in the basin as his pulpit.——A 
gentleman at New-York posted another geutle- 
man, and took a cow-skinning in payment.—— 
A theatre is to be built in Salem ; ditto in Ports- 
mouth. — Mr. Houston [the General ?] is elected 
Governor of Tennessee.——Twenty-four counsel- 
lors and forty-six attorneys [not counsellors}. have 
been admitted to practise in the Supreme Court 
of New-York, at Utica.——A gentleman in Ohio 
advertises to barter a celestial and terrestrial 
globe for a horse.——A cucumber grew this sea- 
son at Plymouth, which weighed two pounds 
and thirteen ounces. There has been a fight 
at a convent and nunnery at Rome, and another 
in the court-honse yard at Lexington, Kentucky. 
——Late papers announce that the London hop- 
market is very lively, aud that that for dumb-fish 
as quite fat.——Thie duke of Clurenre has under- 
taken to get up a revival among the Chaplains of 
the British navy. 








AnorHer Prosect. A correspondent appre- 
‘hends, that many persons who are friends of tem- 
perance, and who would willingly practise entire 
abstinence from ardent spirits, will have objections 
to giving a pledge or making a row to that effect. 
As a substitute for societies in which such a 
pledge is given, he proposes another plan. He 
would have heads of families subscribe a resolve, 
that they will annually report to the holder of the 
instrument the amount of ardent spirits consum- 
ed in and by their respective families, to be madc 
ublic by him in connection with their names.— 
Recorder.] 

If“ many persons are willing to practise entire 
abstinence from ardent spirits,” can they not do it, 
withoat a pledge or vow to that effect? Can they 
not be temperate till they have given a pledge or 
an oath to practise temperance ? It would seem 
from this paragraph that men are so depraved — 
80 thoroughly imbued with the spirit of ostenta- 
tion and vanity, that they cantot practise one of 
the simplest and most natural of all virtues, with- 
out the obligation of an oath, ner unless that 
oath, vow, pledge, or whatever else you choose to 
call it, is published to the world. This blowing 
the brazen trump of one’s good deeds, is not the 
surest way to promote the practice of virtue. We 
begin to suspect, that these ultra measures for 
suppressing intemperance, are but veils,—and 
traneparent ones too,—to hide the drunkenness 
and gluttony of their inventors from the public 


| censure. Weshould like to see the “ amount of 
| ardent spirits consuined” in certain families, made 


public, in connection with their names, according 
to the recommendation of the Recorder’s corres- 
pondent. 

ETE 


VARIETIES. 





[FRom LATE FOREIGN PAPERS.} 


Near Pontenovo, in the island of Corsica, lives a 
shepherdess, who successively refused the hands of 
Augereau and Bernadotte. The former was her 
suitor while he was corporal, and the latter while a 
sergeant, in Corsica. She little thought at the time, 
that she was refusing a marshal of France and a king 
of Sweden. , ‘ 


A short time ago the effects of an old sea-captain, 
accounted a poor mau, were sold at auction in Caen, 
in presence of a crowd of people. When the sale 
was about to be closed, a quantity of shells were 
thrown upon the table, with baskets of miverals, and 
a small bag said to contain rock crystals. The whole 
was on the point of being struck off for a few francs, 
when a jeweller, after examining the contents of the 
bag @th some attention, exclained—“‘ they are rough 
diamonds A murmur immediately began to rise 
among the spectators—every body wished to see and 
souch the diamonds, andthe heirs of the old man came 
running up with celerity—the jeweller having estimat- 
ed the supposed crystals at above six thoueand francs. 
Among them was a woman, who was so overcome 
with grief at the loss of her nautical relative, or with 
joy at the fortunate discovery, that she fainted. The 
other heirs expressed more or less agitation accordi 
to their natural temperament. One was attacked | 
with an epilepsy, and another with a chill, so that he 
had to go to bed, where he now lies in a burning 
fever. Some, it is said, impelled by an incredulous 
curiosity, doubting of the quality of the stones, took 
off a few in the confusion, to ascertain whether the 
jeweller was not mistaken. A celebrated Parisian 
painter, from whom we have this story, was present 
at the time, and delayed not to go home and sketch 
out the scene. Nobody can complain—if the family 
of M. N. have gained a bug of diamonds, the public 
will gain an excellent lithographic print. 

A plain but excellent father had a son much given 
tothe pleasures of the toilet; coming home in a new 
fashioned bang up, with something less than a score 
of capes, was asked what kind of thaiching he had on 





generated into a smile, and he said, to the utter 
extacy of his brethren—“ May it please your 
, when [ was a boy, and was teught to scan, 


his shoulders. “ Capes, onal 3, father! * So, 
20,” said the old man, passing hie band over them ; 


' Cape Hatteras, Cape Healopen, | suppose, and 


I used to say ‘Monstrum horrendum informe | . ere,” clapping his hand on his head, “is the light 


ingens cui lumen ademptum.’” The quotation 
from Virgil he scanned,and pronounced the word 
10dispute ki. The application was instantly per- 
ceived, and the meaning is, ¢ huge horrible shape- 
less monster, who had lost one eye. This lesson 
entirely cured the Judge of hie folly. 


A lady being at a party, with a very high black cap, 
surrounded with scarlet feathers, an illustrious per- 
sonage remarked, “that she was like a kitchen 
chimney on fire.” 

A gentleman on horseback finding bimself at a spot 
where four roads met, asked acouotryman, who was 





Ata wial in the Supreme Court, when a per- 
ng case had been obstinately argued, and 


working on one of them, where it run to. Clodpole 





bis head, replied with a grin, ‘| doean’t know where 
it rine to Zur, but we finds it here every morning.” 

A public functionary once sent his resignation io 
a Very angry letter. It was humourously remarked, 
that the letter did not at all indicate resignation. 

A Counsellor was one day atked by a ‘Judge why 
he was always employed in knavishcauses. ‘* Why, 
my Lord,” said the Counsellor, “I have been s0 
much iu the habit of losing good causes, that | had 
better undertake bad ones.” 

A nobleman advising hisson to keep inferior le 
ata distance ; a — who overheard the ad. 
monition, replied —* 1 am sorry my lord, you did not 
give the young gentleman this advice before he got 
so deeply into my books.” 

Mr. Sheridan once told: Miss E. Harris, that she 
looked as blowming as the spring, but recollecting 
that the spring was not very promising, he added, 
‘* | would to God the spring would look like you.” 

The answer to the scholars who met the ald weman 
who was driving her asses, is appropriate. ‘* Good 
morrow, good mother of asses,” said one of them. 
Good morrow, good children ?* quoth the woman. 

The house where Bernadin de St. Pierre was born, 
in Havre, has fallen into the bands of a Frenchman 
worthy to possess it. He has decorated it with a black 
marble slab, on which is engraved, “ Ici naquit Ber- 
nadin de St. Pierre, Pan 1737.” 


Fish may be preserved from dying and putrefaction 
in warm weather, by introducing into their throats a 
paste made of soft bread and brandy, and wrapping 
them in straw. A littlé brandy should be poured into 
the mouth after the paste has béen put in, and great 
care taken not to wound the fish. They will live in 
this condition ten or twelve days; and they, after be- 
ing placed in fresh water, they in a few hours recover 
from their stupor, and are as lively as ever. 


A young attorney lately attempted to quiz a coun. 
try parson, who had a large tobacco box,—* Parson, 
(said the limb ofthe law,) your box is large enough to 
hold the freedom of a corporatién.” * Sir, (retorted 
the clergyman) it will hold any freedom but yours.” 


A knavish attorney asked a worthy gentleman, to 
define honesty, ** what is that to you,’ replied the 
latter, ** meddle with things that concern you.” 


How to get rid of an acquaintance whyse suciety 
you do not like. - If he is.poor, lend him some mouey 
—if he is rich, ask him to lend you some. Both 
means are certain. 


When Lord Eldon, then Sir John Scott, brought in 
his bill for restraining the liberty of the press, a mem- 
ber moved as an additional clause, that all anony- 
mous works should have the name of the author 
printed on the title page. 


Parental feeling aud Christian resignation were 
never better expressed than in the following observa- 
tion of the Rev. C. Wolfe. ‘* My gems are falling 
away ; but | do hope and trust it is because God is 
making up bis jewels.” * 

Intemperance drives wit ouf of the head, money out 
of the pocket, wine ou! of the bottle, elbows out of the 
coat, and health out of the body. 


Two pedestrian travellers, natives of the north, had 
taken up their quarters for the night at a Highland 
hotel ; one of them next morning Gomplained to his 
friend that he bad a very indifferent bed, and asked 
him how he slept? ** Troth man,” replied Donald, 
‘+ nae very weei neither, but [ was muckle better off 
than the bugs, for de'il ave of them closed an e’e the 
oale night.” 


Puavers vs. Critics. On Saturday, June 30th, a 
piece called the Contumace was performed at a minor 
theatre of Rouen. ‘The audience did not appear to 
appreciate the merits of the performers, and had ridi- 
culed more than their patience could hear. Just as 
the cartain was about to fail, the performers assailed 
the boxes, sword in hand, and attacked several per- 
sons, and one in particular, who had been most active 
in showing hie hostility. The ladies were terrified, 
and a violent carnage wee expected, when the Com- 
missary of Police, who happened to be accidentally 
present, lifted up his voice, and restored calm. For 
this outrage the performers were summomed before the 
Municipal Tribunal at Rouen, and were fined and im- 
prisoned. 

Heaaine Suower 1s Scorzanp. A singular phe- 
nomenon occurred at Montrose one night last week, 
being nothing less than a large shower of herring fry, 
which fell part of the nursery-ground at the 
north end of the towa. [he surprise which filled the 
minds of the people in that quarter, in the morning, 
on seeing nearly about an acre of the fields, with the 
vegetables, &c. covered with the scaly inhabitants of 
the deep, may easily be supposed. The only way of 
accounting for this strange occurrence is, that the fry 
had been conveyed thither by a water-spout from the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Gaminc. A French woman, who resided on her 
estate in the country, falling ill, sent to the village 


‘| curate, and offered to play with him. The curate be- 


ing used to gaming, gladly entertained the proposal 
aud they played together till he lost all —J 
She then offered to play with him for the expenses of 
her funeral, in case she should die. They played, 
and the curate losing these alao, she obliged him to 
- her his note of hand for so much money lent, as 

er funeral expenses would amount to. She deliv-red 
the note to ber son. and died within eight or ten 
days afterwards, and the curate was paid his fees in 
his own note of hand. 


Stweutar anp Puvran. A young Prince be- 
ing on a journey, said to his preceptor, “ give me 
my mantle.” The gentleman answered, “ My 
Lord, great Princes, speaking of themselves, al- 
ways use the plural number ; you should, there- 
fore, have said, give us our mantle.” The Prince 
did not fail to remember his fesson, and said 
shortly after, “ our teeth ache ;” “ mine, I am 
sure,” said his preceptor, with a smile, “ do not 
ache in the least, my Lord.” “ Then,” answered 
the Prince, rather vexed, “I plainly see the man- 
tle must be ours, but the tooth ache mine alene.” 


A Narcrat Comriimert. As the late heau- 
tiful duchess of Devonshire was one day stepping 
out of her carriage, a dustman, was acci- 
dentally stending by, and was about to regale 


himself with his accustomed whiff of tobacco, 


caught a glance of her countenance, and instant- 
ly exclaimed, “ Love and bless you my lady, let 
me light my pipe in your eyes !" It is said that 
-the duchess was so défighted with this compli- 
ment, that she frequently afterwards checked the 
strain of adulation, which was constantly offered 
to her charms, by saying, “Oh! after the dust- 
man’s compliment, all others are insipid.” 


Foru™ Hapasans. The Baron de Westreenen 
de Tiellandt has lately published an interesting 
account of the remains of the ancient Forum 
Hadriani, situated near Hegue. A mosaic 
pavement, fragments of statues, a golden sieve, a 
large quantity of silver medals uf various Roman 
emperors, alamp, a cinerary urn, some jewels, 
and other valuable articles, medals of the Lower 
Empire, coins struck in the time of Charlemagne, 
&c. prove that this was an important establish- 
ment,which survived the destruction of Paganism. 


Fassionasre Rewieion. A French gentle- 
man, equally tenacious of his character for gal- 
lantry and devotion, went to hear mass at the 
chapel of a favorite saint at Paris; whemhe came 
there, he found repairs were doing in the build- 
ing which prevented the celebration. To show 
that he had not been defective in his duty and 
attentions, he pulled out a richly decorated pock- 
et-book, and walking with great gravity and 





. raising himeelf from his stooping posture, scratching 


many genuffexions up the aisle, very carefully 
rlaced a «ard of bis name upon the principal altar. 


‘different persons, owing probably to the differ- 


-} cients, in the Feudal Ages, and in ~ Modern 





[From the Boston Courier, of Thursday.) 
Cetestiat Pucnomenon. The Heavens ex- 
hibited a wonderful and most splendid phenome- 
non on Tuesday evening, which attracted, we be- 
lieve, very general notice. It was a subject of 
general conversation yesterday, though there was 
considerable discrepancy in the descriptions of 


ence of time at which it was first observed. We 
first negiced it within a few minutes of ten 
o’clock: Atthat time a brilliant stream of white 
light rising from the horizon in a westerly direc- 
tion, subtended itself nearly to tye zenith, and, in 
a few minutes, was extended quite across the 
Heavens, forming a perfect arch, or belt, ap- 
parently of several yards in width at the centre, 
but narrower at the extremities. Imagination 
might believe the appearance then to be like that 
of the ring of Saturn to the inhabitants of that 
planet. The arch gradually declined from the 
zenith towards the south, the light growing faint- 
er as it receded fromthe meridian. We have 
heard no conjecture usto the probable cause of 
this sublime phenomenon from any gentlemen of 
science. ‘The aurora borealis, which waa un- 
usually bright on Monday evening, was, from our 
position, hardly perceptible, when the phenome- 
non above described first attracted our attention, 
butas the obliquity of the urch increased, the au- 
rora borealis seemed to grow more brilliant. There 
was not, however, ut any moment, any apparent 
connexion between them, but a broad space inter- 
vened,across which no rays of light incermingled. 
We have not witnessed, since the total eclipse 
of the sun, in 1806, any celestial appearance, 
so awfully and yet so admirably indicative of the 
magnificent operations of the Creator. In less 
enlightened ages than the present this phenoine- 
non might have inspired terror, and been consid- 
ered as the precursor of destruction to the physi- 
cal universe. The researches of philosophy and 
the discoveries of science have shown us that al- 
most every phenomenon can be accounted for 
and referred to natural causes, while they have 
taught the enlightened to view them with admi- 


ration, and the pious to exclaim— 
When time shall io cna be lost, 

And hoary nature languish into dust, — 

Forever young began” J shall remain, 

Vast as thy being, e sasthy reign. 

When . of thee, the soul es er: 

Through earth, air, ocean, or i 

From world ee new wonders sill we fad, 

And all the Godhead @ashes un the mind. 





HARVARD COLLEGE COMMBNOEMENT. 

The annualcommencement at Harvard Col- 
lege was held on Wednesday. The following 
were the exercises of the Candidates for the de- 
grees of A. B. and A. M. 

Exercises of the Usndidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

1. A Salutary Oration in Latin. Epes Sargent 
Dixwell, Boston. 

_AConference. “ Actions, Words, Manners, 
and Expression of Countenance, as indicative of 
Character.” Charles Andrews Farley, Boston ; 
George Augustus Meredith, Raleigh, NV. C. ; Will- 
iam — —— John Furner Sar- 

ent, . 

— 3. A Literary Inquiry. “The Effects of the 
Crusades.” Arnold Francis Wells, Boston. 
4. AConference. “Slavery among the An- 


‘Times.” Thomas Dwight, i 3 John 
Henry Warland, Cambridge ; Horatio Wood, 
Newburyport. : 


5. A Forensic Disputation. “ Whether a State 
have a right to recede from the Union.” . John 
Hubbard Eaton, Bozford ; Edward William Hook, 


Castine, Me. 

6. Colloquial Discussion. “ The Standard of 
Taste.” eury Russell Cleveland, Lancaster ; 
Charles Cushing Paiue, Boston. 2 

7. A Dissertation. “The Benefit accruing to 
an individual from a Knowledge of the Physical 
Sciences.” James Lloyd English, Boston. 

8. A Conference. “ The Poets of England, 
Spain, France, and Italy.” George Bartlett, Ply- 
mouth ; Benjamin Varoum Crowinehield, Salem ; 
Francis Dwight, Springfield ; Charles Ritchie, 
Boston. 

9. A Poem. Samuel Matticks Ellen Kittle, 
Dorchester. 

10. A Literary Discussion. “ Changes in Eng- 
lish Style, since the time of Milton.” Edmund 
Quincy, Boston ; John Winslow Whitman, Bos- 
ton. 

11. An Oration in English. “Of Living in 
Times of great Intellectual Excitement.” Will- 
iam August Stearns, Bedford. 

12. A Deliberative Discussion. “Comparative 
advantages of Politics and Literature, as Profes- 
sions in this Country.” William Hathorne Brooks, 
Salem ; Cornelius Conway Felton, Saugus. 

13. An Oration in English. “The Diffusion of 
Scientific Knowledge among the People.” Ed- 
ward Lambert Cushing, Lunenburgh. 

14. A Dissertation. “ Prospects of Young Men 
in the different Learned Professions. Seth 
Sweetser, Newburyport. ; 

15. Commemorative Oration. “The Found- 
ers and Benefactors of the University.” Thomas 
Davis, Boston. 

Exercises of Candidates fur the Degree of Master of Arte 


1. Au Oration in English. “The fm 
of Efforts and et for the Diffusion of 
Kuowledge.” Mr. Edward Bliss Emerson, 


2. A Valedietory Oration in Latin. Me. Elias 
Hasket Derby, Boston. ; 


Arte. The degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
Judge Washington of Virginia, and Horace Bin- 
ney of Philadelphia. Further particutars we could 
not obtain in season for this paper. 








(> The writer of a letter pustmarked “Green- 
bush, State of New-York, August 21, 1827,” is in- 
formed that said letter, not being post paid, is 
left in the Post Office. 


About thirty received the degree of Master of 


Mmanonit ECalenvar, 


COMMUNICATIONS REXT WERE. 


Monitor Lodge, Wakhea, ouday . 
St Peter, Rew! = . 
Reral, . Quiecy, * 
—J eve Coecord, * 
L ‘i Beverly, “ 
—— rey > 
St. John’s, Bostoa, Teesday. 
J ee. 
= fom : 
Sy Frewieghea, « 
° Medfield, - 
Good Bamaritea, . Resdiag, ” 
an : — ich, . 
Repuhli-sa, jt, * 4 
Ancient Lavduerh, Wedareday. 
Marblehead, « 
J 7 Danvers. ⸗ 
‘St. Alban's, Wrenthaa, « 
Saco, : _ Saco, bes 
eee Northfeld, “ 
Columbian, Beston, Thursdey. 
M Ziva, R. A. C. Stought * 
St Andrews B. A.C Soke,” ed 


Franklin Chapter, , "Greenfield, Weduesday. ° 








— — 
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— 


MMMarriages. 


In this city, Mr. Benjamin Coates to Mise Maria MeHedgeden '; Mr. 
William Gleason to Mise Betsey Jewett; Mr. Charles Mayyee to Mise 
Hanah Helland : 


de Salem, Mr. Jacob Kimball ty Miss Mery Bishop; Capt, Jobm 
Holmen to Miss Olivie Newhall. : ’ 
In Portsmouth, N. H. My. Pardee Perry, of Boston, to Mise Sarah 


"In Nentucket, C William Rice to Me Valiaa Worth; Mt, Dusit 
-Barney, jr. to Mise Eli no Folger. 
In Walpole, Captaio J. Qtis Pond, of Franklia, to Miss Naacy 











— 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. . { 

NOTICE is hereby given, 
that the annual communica- 
tion of the M. E. Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of this 
Commoywealth will be held 
at Mason’s Hall, on Tvss- 
pay, the Ith day of Sep- 
tember next, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., of which all concern- 
ed willtake notice and gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 
By direction of M. E. Danie) L. Gibbens, G. H. P. 

Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Sec’y. 
August 23. — 


_—— 
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LONDON BOOKS. 
M UNROE & FRANCIS, 128, Washington-street, 
have recently received 
The LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA, No 1 to 17— 
$2,124 per No. 
* Dr.-ROBERTSON’S WORKS, in 10 vols. com- 
plete, new edition. 
ELINTON’S MEMOIRS of Jord Byron, in one vol. 
Bro. witb plates. to 
.POEMS OF OSSIAN, fine edition ia two vols. 
board calf. 
BAKER'S BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA, or com- 
plete Biography of the Stage ; 4 vols. 
LIFE OF GEORGE THE THIRD, and History of 
hia Court, with copperplates. 
“‘STEWART'S LIVES of Drs. Smith, Robertson, 
and Reid ; with portraits. 
JOHNSON’S LARGE DICTIONARY, in two vols. 


Ato. 
FRAZER'S TOUR to the Himata Moentaias. 
CALMEI"S VICTIONARY of the Bible, 4 vols. 
CRUVEN'S CONCORDANCE of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in oue vol. to. Student's edition. 
DODDRIDGE'’S EX!'OsITOR, in one vol. royal 


Svo. 

BOYLE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, ia 3 vole. 
small 4to. 

The WORKS OF ADAM FERGUSON, complete 
in 5 vols. 4to. . 

ROBIN HOOD; a coliection of all the ancient 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads, relative to that celebrat- 


ed Fag ish Outlaw. 

CORD BACON'S WORKS, in 10.vole. 8vo. 

SKYLARK and THRUSH ; two Song Books, with 
Notes. 2 Vols. i2mo. 

TEGG’'S —9 or the Historiano Com- 
pavion. s 

O*°CONNOR’S CHRONICLES of Eri ; of History 
of the Irish people. 

The CHRONICLES OF SCOTLAND, by Robert 
Liudsey of Pittscottie, from old manuscripts. 

TERRY'S VOYAGE to the East India; being an 
old and very curious work. 

AMUSEMENTS IN RETIREMENT, of the infu- 
ence of science aud literature on the happiness of 
private life. 

JAMESON’S TREATISE ON MINERALS, their 
external, chemical, and physical characters. 

PACATA HIBERNIA, or History of the Wars in 
Ireland under Q. Elizabeth ; with piates. 

KAIME’S SKETCHES of the History of Man. 

PERCY HISTORY of London, in 3 vols. ia. 
beautiful edition. 

BIOGRAPBY of the present British Stage, with 


raite. ‘ 
PONEWGATE CALLENDER, comprising interest- 
mt oe crimisals, 4 vole. 

QVELFALL’S JUNIUS ; im three volumes, Avq 
with the fac similes. 4 

STURM’S a ia ope volume, Gyo. 

pew editina, Pater. 
ZIMMERMANN ON SOLITUDE, S70.with plates, 


new edition. 
} ~ ELMES’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Dictionary of the 


Fine Arte, in one vol. 
MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 4 
vols. new edition. 
BURKE'S WORKS io 8 vole. 8vo. 
— HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, io 
vols. : 
CHI"; its costume, arts, manafacteses, &c. 
with elegant colored plates. ; 
CAMPBELL’S POEMS OF OSSIAN, with a map 
and plate. ' 
The following Books wesg osderedof Mr, V. & 
Hail, by some person unknown, whe is requested :v 
call for them. in 
TODD'S LIFE and Poetical Works of Joha Mil- 
ton, in 7 vols. royal Svo. calf. * 
WORKS OF THOMAS OTWAY, ia cwo vels. Sve. 
calf, 4 
ROSCOE’S LIFE and Works of POPF, in 10 vols. 
Sve. fine edition. 
Aagust 31. eoptf 


BOSTON BRIGADE BAND. 
JHE eae of the e Band —" 
-spectfally give notice, im consequence 
Jamés Kendall's leaving them, it will be necessary for 
those who may wish to employ them for yrry det, 
—8— or serenades, to apply to Mr. ASA 
ROW/N, in Lowell Place, neas the Boylston Market, 
or to Mr. GEO. W. FOSTER, the Rev. Mr. 
Parkman's meeting-house in Hanover-street. 
" Aagast 24. Aq 














— 


Deaths. 





- Stephen Morandi, aged 53; Ms. Peter Ward, aged 

85; Steph:o Hammved, 40; Mr. Andrew Dorathy, aged 3 
Mrs. Ana Ham, aged 35; Miss aged 

On Saturday lest, Mr. W: ight, merchant, of this city. 

InC Mr. Nathasiel R. 5 Mies Heasth 
A ety wey 8 - Th mas Emmons, aged 45; M:. George William 

—— 28 a 

ja Beverly, Sirs. 

Tu Andover, re Pesere & 

Je Bradford, Mr. Jeremiah 78. 

no Li Mr. William Mercer, 85. 

I —— Pion wie — — ie 

a . he 

In Faireld, Gen. William dail, age 70. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAS, fashionable Haie Cotter® 


takes this method of informing the public in 


that he stil) continues at his old stand, No. 
11, W a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be 





Dk. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
H’: removed to No. 16, bouse next tc the sew 





In Bartford, Con. Elisha Colt, Ea 22 


Congregational Church, Greea-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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PAisccllantes. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS. 
{From the Centinel, «f Satur@ay.) 
The late annual visitation of the Public Schools 
of this city, containing over 7000 pupils, was 
very numerously and puncuially attended. The 
various Exercises and Exhibitions appeared to 
afford high satisfaction to the large number of 
public characters, literati, and strangers of dis- 
tinction from many parte of the Union who ac- 
cepted invitation to attend thein. Splendid cir- 
cles of Ladies also witnessed with apparent de- 
light the exhibition in many of the schools. The 
whole day, from 8 o’clock in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, was devoted to the arduous and 
pleasing duty. The classical exercises of the 
Latin, and the scientific performances of the High 
Schools, were peculiarly impressive and satisfac- 
tory ; and the numerous and beautiful samples of 
Penmanship, the attainments in the practical 
branches of the Mathematics, in Grammar, 
Geography, and Reading, in the Grammar 
Schools, were equally creditable to the skill and 
industry of the Inetructers, as to the diligence 
and ambitivn to excel of the scholars. Excellent 
order and discipline were noticed in all the 
schools ; and the improvement made in mental 
arithmetic in the Grammar Schools was peculiar- 
ly satisfactory. 
The Franklin Medals were awarded to the fol- 
lowing scholars :— 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Frederick A. Smith, 
Henry Davenport, 
Joseph W. Patterson, 
Stephen C. Higginson, 
Francis B. Bacon, 
Thomas W. Pratt. 
ELIT SCHOOL. 
Samuel H. Gooding, 
Lemuel Smith 
Frederick R. Woodward, 
FlishaG. Woodward, 
Thomas T. Bouve, 
William Howe. 
MAXHEW SCROOL. 
Joha R. Remick, 
Alfred Slade, 
George P. Burnham, 
William Mariner, 
Henry A. Hall, 
Reuben A. Reed. 
ADAMS SCHOOL. 
Samuel |. Hastings, 
Jobn D. Plimpton, 
William A. Dodge, 
Edward A. Cotton, 








LATIN SCHOOL. 
William B. Simmons, 
John R. Bradford, 
Benjamin Goddard, 
Wendell Phillips, 
Nathaniel Goddard, 


Edgar Buckingham, 


HANCOCK SCROOL. 
Elijah S. Brigham, 
William W. Loring, 
Francis P. Wells, 
Emelius S. Brown, 
Joseph F. Wade, 
William L. Sargent. 


BowWDOIN SCHOOL. 
Frederick L. Homer, 
Henry W. H. Lane, 
William Davenport, 
Harrison C. Bryant, 
Samuel D. Ford, 
James H. Bryden. 


BOYLSTON SCHOOL. 
James Clinton, 


Samuel G. Bowdlear. | Ge Billings, 
Ebenezer Morton. : — F. Trott, 
FPRANELIN SCHOOL. George Williams, 


Willie iL avling, 
eorge L. brown, 
Charlies H. A. Dall, 
Benjamin E. Greene, 
George Jackson, Thompson Baxter, 
Horace B. Vans. Williams B. Brooks. 
After the close of the Exercises, a procession 
was formed, and the Committee and invited 
Guests were escorted by the Scholars who had 
received the Franklin Medals, to Faneuil Hall, 
where they partook of the sumptous dinner pro- 
vided by direction of the Mayor and Aldermen. 
The blessing was craved by the Rev.Mr.Knowles 
and thanks returned by the Rev. Mr. Barrett, of 
the School Committee. 

The following regular toasts were then au- 
nounced by the City Marshall :— 

1. Public Instruction—so extended as to em- 
brace whatever is essential to happiness, virtue, 
and usetulness—so restricted as to administer 
nothing to sanity, pride and ostentation. 

2. Our Sons, who do honor to their fathers ~— 
may they live to know the pleasure of having 
sons who will do honor to them. 

3. The American Eagle, which is never so hap- 
py or so prond, as whefi teaching the young 
Eaglsits ow to fly. 

4. The good ol’ Town of Boston—may the 
prosperity of the City uever make us forget that 
it was founded on the virtues of the town. 

5. Yankee notions—the Free Schools of New- 
England :—Nureseries of minds like those of 
Frauklin and Bowditch—minds which have grap- 
pled with the Lightnings of Heaven, and follow- 
ed the Comets into their hiding places. 

6. Mind—engaged in its best business—that of 
teaching man to mind his own business. 

7. Our Youth—May they realize that the best 
way of being young when they are old, is to be 
old when they are young. 

8. The State of Massachusetts—proud in assert- 
ing the honors of her own sons—just in acknow!l- 
edging and rewarding the merits of the Sons of 
other States. 

9. A Free Press—May the day sever come 
when it shall need the Censor of Government for 
its license, nor fear the censure of the People for 
its licentiousness. 

10. Harvard University—May it be remembered 
that the diffusion of science in a community is 
like the diffusion of water over plains—best ef- 
fected by enlarging and enriching the Head 


Spring. 

11. ‘The literature of England, and the writings 
of Greece and Rome—May the dead languages 
live for ever in our schools, and the living lan- 
guages never see corruption. 

12. S Discipline—May it be directed to the 
head and the heart, and have no necessity to 
trouble the extremities. 

18. Woman-—the eurliest insisucter of our 
youth—the latest solacs of age. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

From the Chair. Maxrtanp—the country of 
Carro!!, Howerd and Pinckney—a State in every 
Period of its history fertile in bold asserters of 
civil and retigious Liberty. 
. By Governor Kent, 7 nd. Massachu- 
setts and her Public Schoolsa—May her Sister 
States recollect that knowledge is power, and 
that they cannot too svon emulate her proud 
“By Major General Scorr, of the U.S. Ar 
OTT, @ . S. Army. 
The educated and armed Population of New-Eng- 
land. Alike powerfal in the Pulpit, the Senate, 
the Forum, and the Field. 

[By the Chair, while Gen. Scott was retiring.} 
General Scott, making a retreat,—the first he 
ever did, and the last he will ever make. 

By Mr. Barrer, of Maryland. Faneuil-Hall, 
the cradle from whieh the infancy of Liberty ex- 
panded into manhood. ai ' 

From the Cheir. Virginia,—“ The Ancient 
Dominion”—the native State of Washington,— 
ean never lose her dominion in the hearts of 
Americans. ee 

By Tuomas Ritcaie, Esq. of Virginia. The 
States of this Union—Indissolubly bound togeth- 
er by the ties of a common interest and of a com- 
mon country—May their great rivalry be, which 
shali most effectually produce Men to serve their 


From the Chair. Jonn Quincy ADamMs—a 


Caleb S. McClennea, 
Henry Seaver. 


HAWES 6CHOOL. 
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| His biography is simple, interesting, and authentic. 


| of his State, and governor. His biography highly 


By Mr. M’AxuisTER, of Georgia. The distin- 
guished Statesmen of our Country, from Maine 
to Georgia— May we never forget in the virulence 
of party epirit the justice due to them, and the 
respect due to ourselves. 

y Mr. Eowarp R. Jones, of New-York. The 
Inhabitants of Boston—By their exertions to dif- 
fuse the benefits of Education, and their example 
in the practice of virtue, they are eminently 
shewing their attnchment to the principles of 
Civil Liberty. 

By Geonce Manners, Esq. British Consul— 
May public patronage promote public education, 
and public education promote public virtue and 
private happiness. 

By Sherif Sumner. Good learning and good 
manners—two good companions. Happy when 
they meet, they ought never to part. 

Judge Tuacuer. The Franklin Medals— 
precious for the naine which conferred them, still 
more for the merit which they indicate. 

Wm. Litre, Jr. Esg. The last opinion of 
the learned Judge of the Municipal Court, from 
which no sensible man would wish to appeal. 

By Mr. Braprorp, of the Committee. 
The study of the Ancient Classics—They who 
would drink tae pure waters must repair to the 
Fountain Head, whence flow copious and fertiliz- 
ing streams which invigorate while they expand 
the germe of intellect. 

a Guest. The living languages. 
live dog better than a dead lion ? 

By a Guest. Amalgamation of Patriotism, 
Worth and Taleut in the political crucible—May 
its affinity be perfect—-and may dross and froth 
be evaporated or burnt up. 

By the Mayor. The City of Boston—May what 
Solomon says of Wisdom, be said of her—that 
“ she is justified of her children.” 

By a Guest. The Fire Department—which 
never allows us to feel any fear, but that an alarin 
may be false. 


After the Mayor hed retired, Mr. Alderman 
Savage took the Chair, and gave :— 

The Mayor of Boston, who never gives his fel- 
low-citizens regret, but when he withdraws. 
Volunteers were aiso given by the Hon. Mr. 
Webster, and many others, which were not col- 
lected. 





[From the Georgia Statesman and Patriot.) 
MEMORANDA OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION 
GF INDEPENDENCE. 

Chancellor Wythe, of Virginia—a lawyer, a judge 
of the purest morals and deepest learning ; idle and 
dissipated until thirty years of age, when he first ap- 
plied himself to the law ; the preceptor of Jefferson. 
George Read, of Delaware—an eminent lawyer. 


William Williams, of Connecticut—originally a 
town clerk, but liberally educated—then an upright, 
benevolent merchant ; sacrificed the greater part of 
his gains to the public service. 

Samuel Huntiogton, of Connecticut—a mere plough- 
man until his twenty-second year; afterwards an 
eminent lawyer ; president of Congress ; chief justice 


curious. 
William Floyd, ‘of New-York—a farmer ; a general ; 
enjoyed a large share of state honors. 
George Walton, of Georgia—originally an appren- 
tice to a carpenter in Virginia—self-cducated to the 
law; a colonel; wounded in hattle ; twice governor 
of Georgia; chief justice; senator of the United 
States. 
George Clymer, of Pennsylvania—a merchant ; 
fond of literature ; a terse, sententious writer; an 
efficient and honorable patriot. His biography full 
and interesting, but diffuse : 

———“ Goodness his delight, 

Wisdom his wealth, and Seay his reward.” 
Benjamin Rush, as a physician and an author, omni 
laude cumulatus, the most celebrated of the American 
faculty ; distinguished for bis political connexions and 
labors. 
Matthew Thornton, of New-Hampshire—a success- 
ful practitioner of medicine ; army surgeon befure the 
revolution ; a president of the provincial convention ; 
a judge of the supreme court; a man of wit and hu- 
mor, continued to practice physic while a judge ; 
wrote political essays for the newspapers, and pre- 
pared a metaphysical work for publication, after be 
was eighty years of age ; died in his 89th year. 

Wilham Whipple, of New Hampshire—originally a 
cabin boy and sailor ; a captaio at the age of twenty- 
one; then a merchant ; a general, who fought with 
Gates, and elsewhere ; arranged the capitulation of 
Burgoyne ; a judge of the superior court ; * Asa «ail- 
or,” says the biography, ‘he speedily attained the 
highest rank in his profession; asa merchant, he 
was circumspect and industrious; as a Congressman, 
he was firm and fearless; as a legislator, he was 
honest and able ; as a commander, he was cool and 
courageous ; as a judge, he was dignified and im- 
partial ; and as a member of many subordinate public 
offices, he was alert and persevering.” 

Dr. John Witherspoon, of New-Jersey, an eminent 
and profound divine ; president of Nassau Hall Col- 
lege ; a practical writer of force and talent ; a states- 
man of great influence and energy. His biography 
is ample and instructive. 

Robert Morris, of Peausylvania, a merchant ; the 
unrivalled financier of the revolution ; the pecuniary 
soul of the cause. His biography, like that of others, 
needs cumpression, but is interesting and correct. 

Abraham Clark, of New-Jersey ; a surveyor, a law- 
yer, and gave gratuitous counsel. 

Francis Lewis, of New-York, a merchant, and sol- 
dier, before the Revolution ; very useful as a rebel ; 
his fine estate on Jong Island destroyed by the British, 
and his wife carried off a prisoner ; she died soon af- 
ter, from the ill-treatment which was experienced. He 
was ruined by the part which he took on the Ameri- 
can side—died in the 90th year of bis age. 

John Penn, of North-Carolina ; uneducated in 
early life; became alawyer, and eminent, by opsi 
mathy. 

luau Wilson, of Pennsylvania ; a lawyer, of rare 
capacity, and of surpassing faculties as a speaker and 
writer, an efficient political essayist ; the principal ad- 
vocate of the Constitution of 1787, in the Pennsyl-, 
vania Convention ; professor of law ; one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. His biog- 
raph is replete with valuable information and politicAl 
anecdote. e 

Carter Braxton, of Virginia, a planter, became a 
inerchant ; lost all, and died of a broken heart. 

John Morton, of Pennsylvania ; a surveyor ; speaker 
of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania ; a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth ; gave the 
casting vote of the Pennsylvania delegation, for the 
declaration of independence ; originally a plough- 
boy. ' 
Stephen Hopkins, of Rhode Island ; a plain farm- 
er; eurveyor; became speaker of the Assembly; 
chief justice ; thea governor of Rhode Island ; a man 
of superior sense, and a good and successful writer ; a 
distinguished mathematician,and natural philosopher, 
though his education was slight ; aod a member of 
the American Philosophical Society. His siguature of 
the declaration is the only crooked and feeble one. 
“ As it indicates,” says his biographer, ‘a very tremu- 
lous hand, in perfect contrast with the bold and prom- 
inent writing of President Hancock, it may have en- 
gendered surmise: unfavorable to the determined 
spirit of Mr. Hopkins. We therefore state, that for 
a number of years previous, he had been afflicted 
with a nervous affection ; and when he wrote at al), 
which was seldom, he was compelled to guide his 
right hand with his left.” 
* Thomas M’Kean, of Pennsylvania ; a lawyer of 
great abilities and ardent revolutionary patriotism ; 
chief justice of the commonwealth ; governor ; died 





descendent fro: the Pilgriins of New-Engiand— 
a just representative of their virtues. 





James Smith, of Pennsylvania ; lawyer and survey- 
or,remarkable for facetiousness and eccentricity ; prac- 
tised the law for upwards of sixty years ; died a nona- 
geaarian. His article very pleasant. 

Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, educated in England ; 
an opulent planter; active militar; tf; com- 
mander in chief of the Virginia militia, whom he 
bravely and skilfully headed at the siege of York- 
town ; governor of Virginia ; died in reduced circum- 
stances, haviug made enormous pecuniary sacrifices 
to the revolutionary cause. 

Joseph Hawes, of North Carolina, a successful mer- 
chant; bred a Quaker ; died when attending Con- 
gress in 1779. 
George Taylor, of Pennsylvania; on arriving in 
America from Ireland, bound himself for a term ot 
years, a8 a common labourer, at the iron works at 
Durham, on the Delaware, near Easton ; he was made 
clerk to the works ; the proprietor dying, he espoused 
his widow—and finally became himself, owner of the 
whole ; amassed a large fortune ; got into the provin- 
cial assembly ; a member of business. Nothing more 
is recollected of him in the vicinity of his residence, 
than that “ he was a fine man and a furious whig.” 
John Hart, of New-Jersey ; a farmer, surnamed 
‘¢ honest John ;” had never held a public office, when 
he was chosen a delegate to Congress ; his farm pil- 
laged and destroyed by the Hessians: his biography 
possesses a peculiar interest, as a very edifying illus- 
tration of the character and course of an American 
yeoman. 

Lewis Morris, of New-York ; gentleman farmer and 
large landed proprietor ; his whole domain laid waste 
and ruined by the enemy ; had three gallant sons in 
the field ; the celebrated Gouverneur Morris his half 
brother. 

William Ellery, of Rhode-Island ; a well educated 
lawyer; an early revolutionary patriot ; a very use- 
ful member of Congress throughout the war. (* He 
often,” says his biographer, “ spoke of the signing of 
Declaration of Independence, and he spoke of it as 
an event, which many regarded with awe, perhaps 
with uncertainty, but none with fear. He used to 
relate, that he placed himeelf beside the Secretary, 
Charles Thompson, and eyed each delegate closely as 
he affixed his name to the document ; and he saw 
dauntless resolution in every countenance. Ellery 
died, without paia, at the age of ninety-three, sitting 
up in bed, and reading Tully’s Offices, in the Latin. 
« Of no distemper, of uo blast he died, 

But fell like autumn-fruit that mellowed long ; 

Even wondered at because he falls no svvner. 

Fate seemed to wind him up for forescore years : 

Yet freshly ran he on twelve winters more ; 


Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stoud still." 


Lyman Hall, of Georgia ; an emigrant from Con- 
necticut ; a well trained physician ; a useful member 
of Congress ; made great sacrifices; Governor of 
Georgia, 1783. 

Oliver Wolcott, of Coanecticut ; a graduate of Yale 
College ; captain in the army before the Revolution ; 
studied medicine ; a major general of militia, aided 
in conquering Burgoyne ; a judge ; finally Governor 
of Connecticut. 

Richard Stockton, of New-Jersey ; an accomplished 
lawyer and scholar, unrivalled at the bar of his state. 
After acquiring a competent fortune in his profession, 
travelled with mach eclat in Great-Britain ; one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of New-Jersey ; em- 
barked early and vehemently in the Revolution ; sur- 
prised and captured by the enemy, and committed to 
the common jail at New-York ; Congress directed 
General Washington to interfere in his behalf, and 
threaten retaliation ; his health impaired; his proper- 
ty devasted ; died prematurely of complicated afflic- 
tions occasioned by his patriotism. 

Batton Gwinnett, of Georgia—originally a mer- 
chant ; became a planter ; an enthusiastic REBEL. ; 
president of the provincial council ; killed in a duel 
with Gen. MIntosh, in 1777, at the age of 45. 

Josiah Bartlett, of New-Hampshire—a successful 
practitioner of medicine ; a leading whig in his pro- 
vince; commanded a regiment; the first who voted 
in Congress for the Declaration, and the second 
who signed it ; chief justice of New-Hampshire ; the 
first republican governor of that state. 

Philip Livingston, of New-York—one of the com 

mittee of five appointed to prepare the Declaration of 
Independence ; a graduate of Yale College ; a pres- 
perous and honored merchant ; conspicuous member 
of the provincial Legislature ; speaker ; died, while 
attending Congress, in 1778, a martyr to his public 
zeal. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut ; also one of the 
committee of five ; apprentice to a shoe-maker, and 
pursued the business until after he was (twenty two 
years of age ; travelled on foot, with his tools, gain- 
ing a livelihood ; nourished his mind by various read- 
ing; kept a country store ; turned surveyor; applied 
himself to the law; acquired practice and fame ; 
member of the colonial assembly ; member of the Al- 
bany Convention of 1754; judge of the Superior 
Court of Connecticut, twenty-three years : member of 
Congress from the opening of the first in 1774. down 
to the period of his death, in 1798; of great authority 
and usefulness; a member of the convention that 
framed the present constitution of the United States ; 
took a considerable and influential part in the debate ; 
a senator in Congress; a shrewd and ready writer, a 
logical debater ; a model of probity, discretion, and 
steadfastness ; as much revered as any patriot of the 
times. His biography is full of instraction, but prolix 
to tediousness. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lire or Narotzon. When we announced on 
Saturday, that Scott’s last and greatest work was 
to be published in Philadelphia on that day, we 
were not aware that it had reached this city, and 
that a fine copy had arrived addressed to us. But 
such was the fact ; and we have read as much of 
it since as: possible. We are persuaded that a 
more impartial biography of % great man was 
never written. All the events of a period of 
thirty years, during which the world was in con- 
fusion, and which passed like terrible dreams and 
gorgeous pageants before the eyes of the cotem- 
porary generation, leaving a vague and confused 
impression on the mémory, are here set forth in 
Jaminous connexion. The author has not only 
written the life of Napoleon, but the history of 
Europe, from the breaking out of the French 
revolution, to the abdicgtion of the Emperor. 
While Bonaparte appears as the master spirit, 
where preceding events seem only tending to in- 
troduce on the scene, the narration of this period 
presents all the features of a splendid romance, 
completely dramatic in its effect, without the aid 
of imagination. The style of the author, clear 
and vigorous, and frequently illuswated by allu- 
sions which genius only suggests, and interesting 
characteristic anecdotes, which the facilities af- 
forded the author, and his industry Lave supplied 
him with, carries the reader along, from whatev- 
er part of the work he may cast his eyes an. We 
do not think the specimens heretofore published, 
by any means’ the most interesting. The work 
is stereotyped, aud well executed, though we 
wish the American market would have allowed 
the publishers to have put less on a page, and 
given us another volume. Prefixed to the first 
volume, is an elegantly engraved portrait of Na- 
poleon, from the picture in the possession of the 
Count Surveilliers. The English copy cannot 
reach here until the packet of the first of July 
arrives, and it could not then be brought out by 
the booksellers in less than a month. So that by 


— 


Scorr's Napotron. This work, which has 
been a standing topic for newspaper paragraphs 
for two years, is at length published. The Lon- 
don edition was offered for sale on the 30th of 
June. The American edition, by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Carey, was published on Saturday last, 
and a few copies of it were for sale by Mr. 1. W. 
Goodrich, of this city, on Monday. The Eng- 
lish edition consists of nine volumes, 12mo.; the 
American of three vols. 8vo. It has been stereo- 
typed by the enterprising publishers, and will, as 
a matter of course, be sold at a much less price 
than the English edition. Annexed is the au- 
thor’s advertisement. 

“The‘extent and purpose of this work, have, 
in the course of its progress, gradually but essen- 
tially changed from what the author origioally 
proposed. It was at first intended merely as a 
brief and popular abstract of the most wonderful 
man, and the most extraordinary events of the 
last thirty years—in short, to emulate the concise 
yet most interesting history of the great British 
Admiral, by the Poet-Laureate of Britain. The 
author was partly induced to undertake the task, 
by having formerly drawn up for a periodical 
work, (The Edinburgh Annual Register,) the bis- 
tory of the two great campaigns of 1814 and 1815; 
and three volumes was the compass assigned to 
the proposed work. An introductory volume, 
giving a general account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Revolution, was thought necessary ; and 
the single volume, on a theme of such extent, 
soon swelled into two. 

“ As the author composed under an anonymous 
title, he could neither seek vor expect intorma- 
tion frem those who had been actively engaged 
in the changeful scenes which he was attempting 
to record; nor was his object more ambitious 
than that of compressing and arranging such in- 
formation as the ordinary authorities afforded. 
Circumstances, however, unconnected, with the 
undertaking, induced hita to lay aside an incog- 
nito, any further attempt to preserve which must 
have been considered as affectation ; and since 
his having done so, he has been favored with ac- 
cess to some valuable materials, most of which 
have now, for the first time, seen the light. For 
these he refers to the Appendix, where the reader 
will find several articles of novelty and interest. 
Though not at liberty inevery case to mention 
the quarter from which his information has been 
derived, the author bas been careful to rely upon 
none which did not come from sufticient authori- 
ty. He has neither grubbed for anecdotes in the 
libels and private scandal of the time, nor has he 
solicited information from individuals who could 
not be impartial witnesses in the facts to which 
they gave evidence. Yet the various public doc- 
uments and private information which he has re- 
ceived, bave anaterially enlarged his stock of ma- 
terials, and increased the whole work to more 
than twice the size originally intended. 

* On the execution of his task, it becomes the 
author to be silent. He is aware it must exbibit 
many faults; but he claims credit tor having 
brought to the undertaking a mind disposed to do 
his subject as impartial justice as his judgement 
could supply. He will be found no enemy to the 
person of Napoleon. The term of hostility is 
ended when the battle has been won, and the foe 
exists no longer. His splendid personal qualities 
—his great military actions and political services 
to France, will not, it is hoped, be found lessened 
in the naprative. Unhappily, the author’s task 
involved a duty of anether kind, the discharge of 
which is due to France, to Britain, to Europe, 
and to {he world. If the general system of Na- 
poleon has rested upon force or fraud, itis neither 
the greatness of his talents, nor the success of 
his undertakings, that ought to stifle the voice or 
dazzle the eyes of him who adventures to be his 
historiau. The reasons, however, are carefully 
summed up where the author has presumed to 
express a favorable or unfavorable opinion of the 
distinguished person of whom these volumes 
treat ; so that each reader may judge of their va- 
lidity for himself. 

“The name, by an original error of the press, 
which proceeded too far before it wasdiscovered, 
has been printed with a u. Buonaparte instead 
of Bonaparte. Both spellings were indifferently 
adopted in the family, but Napoleon always used 
the last, and had an unquestioned right to choose 
the orthography which he preferred. 

Edinburgh, 7th June, 1827.” 

While we give credit to the publishers of the 
American edition of this work fur uncommon 
diligence in laying before the public a book which 
it was supposed would excite considerable inter- 
est, we do not feel obliged to overlook the want 
of mechanical neatness which every volume ex- 
hibits. One volume, at least, is disfigured by the 
intermixture of types of entirely different faces, 
and all of them exhibit a kind of botchery, which 
is discreditable to the American press. We are 
aware’ that it will be said that the copy was re- 
ceived from London in small parcels,—that the 
sheets came to hand irregularly,—and that it was 
impossible to calculate with exactness the num- 
ber of pages which would be occupied with a 
portion not received ; to all which it may be an- 
swered, that the call for the work was not so ur- 
gent asto compel the publishers to stereotype 
one portion before a preceding portion was re- 
ceived. We thank the publishers for their good 
intention in promptly gratifying curiosity ; but 
we should thank them more heartily if they would 
publish a new edition—one that would authorize 
the expense of a decent binding, and which a man 
of moderate taste in typography would not be 
ashamed to put into his library.—[Boston Cou- 
rier.) 


Riepesex’s Letters. The Messrs. Carville 
have lately published a new translation from the 
German, made in this country by a foreigner of 
distinction and talent, of the correspondence and 
diaries of General Riedesel and his wife, con- 
nected with the history of our revolutionary war. 
Baron Riedesel commanded the German legions, 
in the pay of the British crown, during that strug- 
gle, and was taken prisoner with General Bur- 
goyne, on whose conduct he commeuts freely, in 
these extracts from his private papers and jour- 
nals. Flis lively and affectionate wife followed 
him, through many difficulties, the particulars of 
which are faithfully recorded in these pages, 
from Germany to this country. Different por- 
tions of these letters and memoirs have hereto- 
fore been translated, in Gen. Wilkinson’s “ Me- 
moirs of my own times #7’ and in Professor Silli- 
man’s “Tour to Canada.” This is the first trans- 
lation of the entire work. The Lady is, of course, 
sometimes a little out of the way, in her latitudes 
and longitudes ; and perhaps unnecessarily par- 
ticular in recording the price of her bourd and 
lodging ; which, in times of hostility, is liable to 
great fluctuation. But altogether, we know of no 
book which furnishes a more amusing collateral 
illustratiuen of our revolutionary hisiory than 
this.—|N. York Commercial Advertiser. } 

















the enterprise of the publishers, we have this 
splendid work five or six weeks earlier than 
would have been the case in the ordinary course 





eighty-three years old. His biography entirely au- 
thentic, and replet> with instructive details. 


of human events.-- [N. ¥. Com. Advertiser.1 
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PARTRIDGE'’S ORIGINAL LEATHER 
PRESERVATIVE. x 


Puis COMPOSITION js not ouly the most eegi: 


venient but the cheapest and best Article ever 


koown tor cleaning preservi and re > } 
colour of Chaise and Carriage To The * 


Braces; Harness: Boote; Shoes 
Forge Bellows; Factory Bands ; Travelin * — 
and ail Leather exposed to the action of Acat 
or wel rendering it soft, pliable, and elastic, not liable 
to crack or fry, closing the pores, and when complete. 
ly filled, impenetrable by the wet. ; 
It hasa remarkable effect upon Leather that 
—— dry and rotten, restoring its strength and elas: 
ic. J: PES 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 4 
Having used the above Composition for cte : 
softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage 'T @ 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superionty — 
any other article we have ever used for the pa 


we recommend it to the public as a highly useful J 
important discovery. ; 
Spurr & Holmes, Boston ; Scth Weiswall, Tro N, 


Y.; Moses Harding, Medway; Ph. Adams 
stable, N. H. ; Carleton & Balch, Medway ; { 
Hartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Medway ; Joshea. 
Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Locke, Boston ; 
Dr. Richardson, Medway; Caleb Cushing, Roxbury ; 
Samuel Watson, Leicester ; John Cook, Cambri 
port ; Leonard Hazelton, Medway; W. Davies, 
Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectability. 

Neatly put up in Tin Cannisters, with printed di- 
—* oie 374 cents. ‘ 

iberal discount made to Wholesale Purc z 

(Ry"Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, a on 
Paper Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street, Boston, and 
may be had of the principal Booksellers, Hard-wage 
Dealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 

July 6. eowSt. 


¥ 





Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 
HE subscriber respectfully informs the public, 
that he continues to manufacture, aud keep for 
sale, the above article. The character of which is 
now faitly established, by hundreds of geutlemen 
who have used them on their horses in this city aad 
in the country for two years. Horses which have bes 
come nearly useless, from having contracted ’ 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or be 
bound, have been cured by the use of these 
Roots, and many which have had appearances of ua-_ 
natural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved ig’ 
the best of order. 5 
There is no inconvenience or trouble in using the 
SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or putes 
with as little trouble as a man will have in 58 
his own boot, and only require to be wet with c 
soft water every time they are put on, or if kept enia. 
continuance, every twelve hours. 
0<-Geutlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
examine them. JAMES BOYD, 

Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant’s Row, Boston. 

May 25. 3m 





A. GOULD * 
AS removed to the first house north of the 
tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, 5 
occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE. 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of his customers 
at the following places, viz. Siiae Pierce, & Co. Elm’ 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. ‘orth 
Market-street-—E. W. Baxter, Exchange-street— 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. ' 
O<p~Peepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, as. 
you wish to Le particular. All orders punctually at- 
tended to. 
May 11. ep ly. 
VERY SUPERIOR ROSE WATER? 
OUBLE and single distilled ROSE WATER, « 
made entirely of Damask Roses, and of very” 
best quality—for sale by demijohn, gallon, or smaller | 
quantities, at 12and 14, Merchant’ Row. ° 
August 17. Stis 








EUROPEAN LEECHES. 
Ira received, a fresh supply of EUROPEAN 
LEECHES, and for sale by EBENEZER’ 


WIGHT, Druggist, Milk (opposite Federal) street: 
August 10. ; . cop3t ‘ 


7 





Grass Bleached Linens, Furnitures, &e. 
M AYO & HILL have just received direct from 
Bristol, via New- York,—one case more of these 
superior 4-4 Grass Bleached J.inens, which gave such: 
universal satisfaction to purchasers in the i 
Also, one case of 4-4 Furniture Chintz, of the 
and other patterns; one case of silk Ball Fringes, 
which will be sobt less than the cost of importatics, 
at 414, Washington-street, opposite the Washi 
Bank. eop3t Augast 17. : 


GAYLORD’S AMERICAN STROP AND 
CHEMICAL PASTE. , 

4 go STROP will be found superior to any othet 
hitherto manufactured in the United States. It 

is perfectly flat and at the same time elastse. It is 
formed upon the pian of J. Rodgers & Sons and Joha 
Barber’s English Strops, which are considered y 





Artists as the only kinds made upon the true 
ple. 

The Cnemicat Paste (the production of Mr. Las- 
riat, one of our best practical Chemists) is sufficiently 
powerful to give a keen edge to any instrument thst 
does not require grinding. aA 

(7 A liberal discount made to wholesale pu 
chasers. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Pape 
Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street : ; 





wind may be had of . 
O. C. Greenleaf, James W. Buarditt, 
S. H. Parker, Josiah Loring, 
Henry Hooper, Munroe & Francis, 
B. Loring & Co. Cettons & Barnard, 
Bowles & Dearborn, Isaac W. Goodrich, 
James Hunt, Welles & Gelston, 
Huot & Stimpson, John Marsh, 
Wait, Green & Co. David Felt & Cau 
John Freeman, Thomas Wells. 


W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. 
J. R. Buffam, Salem. 

Childs & Sparhawk, Portemouth. 
James Adams, Jr. Portland. 


July 27. eow6t 
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BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 





TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 2 yeos, peyshle io advance. Gob 
ecribers.aot paying in advance, oF wabbolding peyment, when bt 
are presented, will be charged at the rate of THREE DOLLADS. 
AND FIFTY CEBTS. No paper discontinued bat by acd 
the subscriber or at the decision of the proprietor. SubscsiteaT 
the qua.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR 1 quarter in advagce 





ACEsTS. 

New-York, R. P. Bosu, No. 20, Wall-strest 
Philadelphia, Witcias Banogn, George- 
Baltimore, Md. Wittian Pontes. 
Natchez, Mi. Caances W. Bassitt. 
Portsmouth, Catups & Sraasaws- 
Portland, Me. Banner Parteas. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Boarzry, Postmaster. 
Windsor, Vermont, Farvgsics Pattis. 
Newburyport, Maas. M. Loap, Postmaster. 
Medfield, Mass. Cuanres Onton, Postmas®s. 





i Noss on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
mav be had on applieatiqn to the Cashier 
April 2° oF . 


Providence, R. J. Maatis Rosinsox, No.7, 
Weetminster Row. 
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